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Our Success, — The appeal which we made some 
weeks since to our friends, asking their aid in extend- 
ing the circulation of this journal, has been handsome- 
ly responded to. Our net increase of subscribers dur- 
ing the past three months has been greater than during 
the whole of any previous year. We welcome back 
Many who stopped the paper at the time of the Castle 
Garden excitement and cotton fever of 1850. From 
the 2d to the 16th of January, inclusive, we have add- 
ed over eleven hundred new names to our list, and are 
now averaging nearly 100 per day. 

When Tho Independent shall bo woally in an inde. 
pendent condition, and shall be able to pay out of its 
own receipts all its expenses, we shall be prepared to 
make other improvements that will greatly increase 
its usefulness. That day we believe is not far distant, 
and the sooner it arrives, the sooner shall we accomp- 
lish that which we have long desired, and will show 
to our many thousand friends who have labored for us, 
that they have not cherished false hopes. The Inde- 
pendent has already wrought great and good work, our 
enemies, if we have any, being judges, but we feel that 
our labors have only just commenced, and that with 
armor on, we must redouble our efforts in the good 
cause, with the Lord for our helper. 
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THE ORDER OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 





Tr is very evident that the order of public wor- 
ship in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches of our country, is a subject which more 
and more is to come under discussion, until some 
plan is decided upon and adopted, either by local 
usage or rule, or by general agreement, which, 
‘better than the present, will suit all classes em- 
braced in our congregations. The indications 
that point this way are too numerous and clear 
to be mistaken. ‘The spicy letter which we pub- 
lished last week from an “Old School Presbyte- 
rian,” will not have escaped the notice of our read- 
ers; and this is but one of many similar and 
agreeing indications of dissatisfaction with the 
present ‘arrangement, and of desire for a better, 
that have come to our notice. We can not doubt 
that some result is to come from the constantly- 
widening agitation of the subject. 


It is evident to us, too, that the Congrega- 
tional churches are to take the lead in any prac- 
tical amendment of the existing and customary 
routine; both because the proportion of persons 
of active, thoughtful, and independent minds, em- 
braced in them is probably larger than is to be 
found in most other churches, and because each 
local church, having the recognized right to do 
as it pleases in such matters, to order its own 
forms of worship according to its own views of 
duty and propriety, it heeomes easier for tho new 
movement to express itself through these than 
through more extended and unyielding organiza- 
tions. We doubt not the time will come before 
long, when some church will be found ready to 
say: “ We have been too long bound by tradi- 
tion and hampered by prejudice, in regard to the 
forms of our public worship. They are flexible 
before our will. They yield at the first touch of 
our decree. They shall be rearranged, and made 
to suit better than they now do our present com-4 
mon and special wants. We are an independent 
church, owing allegiance to none but Christ. 
We have children, and youth, as well as adults, 
embraced in our assembly. We have persons of 
limited culture and powers, as well as those more 
intellectual in habit, and more disciplined in 
faculty. Now, beginning anew, taking hints and 
suggestions, but not laws, from the Past, we will 
frame our own order of worship for the sanctu- 
ary, as we do for the conference-room ; and we 
will adopt one that shall interest and shall minis- 
ter to each class in our congregation.” And when 
one church has reached this decision, and adopted 
such a plan, others will follow it, till the best and 
most generally expedient scheme will be easily 
wrought out from the codperating inquiry and 
thought of many minds. 

As this movement goes on, quietly at the be- 
ginning, but more noticeably by-and-by, there 
are some main principles that ought to be stead- 
ily kept in mind, as guides to the development 
of the best, most sufficient and most practicable 
plan. And these we propose, one by one, to de- 
velop, as occasion offers. We begin with those 
that are simplest and most obvious, and that will 
be every where admitted; and shall follow them 
hereafter with others, less familiar, perhaps, and 
not so instantly accepted by the Christian con- 
sciousness of our times, but to us equally evident 
and just. There is no need of hurry in the mat- 
ter; for the movement once started will go fast 
enough of itself, and the more deliberately and 
widely it is weighed, the more generally and 
thoughtfully men’s minds are turned to it, the 
better will be the issue. 

The first principle to be observed then, in set- 
ling the order of public worship for any Christian 
sanctuary or church is this: that Prayer to God 
for his blessing, Praise to him for his goodness, 
and for the glory of his character, with devout 
and intelligent Meditation upon his Truth, must 
constitute the elements of such Public Worship. 
They are properly its substance, its constitu- 
ent parts, and there are no others. No orna- 
ments, then, or accessories, should be introduced 
into the place wherein is’ convened the assembly 
of Christian households, that will not tend, with 
the body of the worshippers, to foster and inspire 
devotional feeling ; to aid in prayer and praise, or 
in making the Truth more evident and impres- 
sive to the minds that consider it. The tricks 
and gymnastics of the Romish Mass, and all 
such ministerial or priestly performances as are 
blindly imitated from these, are by this obvious 
rule entirely excluded from Christian worship. 
There should be no bowing to crosses or pictures ; 
no mere repetition of unknown words; no furms 


whatever, that have not a clear Scriptural signif- 
icance and propriety, or that do not stand related, 
directly and naturally, to the intercourse of the 
personal soul with its Maker. Prayer, Praise, 
and the Contemplation of Truth, are the only 
proper parts of Christlan worship. 

But a second and equally obvious principle is 
this: that these three essential parts of Divine 
service should be so arranged and distributed 
as to relieve, to alternate, and to cooperate with 
each other, and thus to secure to each in the 
aggregate the utmost attainable completeness, 
attractiveness, and usefulness to the worshipper. 

Not all of Prayer, nor all of Praise, nor all of the 
distinct consideration of Truth, should be put by 
itself, in the arrangement of the worship. But 
each general exercise must be divided, and sub- 
divided, and its successive parts be thus made to 
assist and coiict with each other, in order to the 
best effect of the whole. It is not necessary 
to argue this, or to do any thing more 
than simply state it. It is recognized already by 
all churches, of all sects; and the hymns, the 
prayers, the reading of God’s Word, with what- 
ever of direct exposition may be offered upon it, 
the Sermon,which presents in another more elabo- 
orate form than the exposition the same essential 
truth, have always been made to follow, to alter- 
nate with, and so to relieve, illustrate, and reim- 
press each other. Instead of three exercises sim- 
ply, we have seven or eight in all our churches, 
within the compass of any one service. And the 
advantages of thic course are iustantly apparent, 
It is founded in a true and instinctive philosophy 
of human nature, and it must always be main- 
tained. There is a tendency in some churches, 
or on the part of some ministers, to contract the 
whole expression of the Truth into one part of the 
service, the Sermon; and equally to contract the 
whole exercise of prayer into one part, the “ Long 
Prayer.” But this should be resisted. The 
greater scope, affluence, variety, and real vigor are 
given to the whole, by allowing no one passage 
in the worship to concentrate upon itself the vir- 
tue of all others. 

Another principle, which is equally obvious, 
concerning the arrangement of public-worship, is 
this: that each part of it should be performed, so 
far as possible, in a posture of body appropriate to 
itself; and a posture that is uniform, wherever that 
part of worship occurs. For example, in prayer 
it is in itself proper, certainly, and it is coming 
to be generally so regarded,that the congregation of 
worshippers either kneel or bow down, in token 
of their personal humiliation before God, their 
dependence upon him, and their supplication for 
his blessings. The standing posture in petition is 
appropriate before men, with whom we are on re- 
lations of equality, and to whom we present our 
requests with respect, but without awe; but be- 
fore God the Infinite, and God the Holy, we who 
are weak, his creatures, and unholy, may proper- 
ly express our petition with the utmost manifest 
reverence and awe, with a prostration of the body 
responsive to that which we feel in the heart. So 
the instincts of the heart clearly teach us, and so 
the Scriptures at least allow us todo. The adop- 


tion of the contrary practice by our Fathers, was 
the result, notso much of any theory on their part, 


as of a desire to separate themselves as far as 
possible, in all their forms, from that persecuting 
hierarchy which had harried them from their 
land with fire and sword, in whose forms they 
detected the taint of the mass, and on whose vest- 
ments they discerned the blood of their brethren. 
The reiiction of that day has now passed away. 
The communion which they feared, and against 
which they reared their standards of opposition, 
exists among us in a modified form, without civil 
power, among the least of the sisters in the Ame- 
rican Zion. And there now exists no reason why 
we should not shape our forms to true and dura- 
ble principles, irrespective of other’s practices. Our 
Fathers themselves, those men of conseience, and 
of the doctrine of the right of each church to act 
for itself, would have been the last to forbid this. 
If any congregation please, then, it is too late to 
question their right to bow down in prayer. 

Probably a moiety of our congregations, at 
least, at the present day, do this—And as in pray- 
er the prostrate attitude is intrinsically becoming, 
so in praise is the upright posture. “Stand up 
and bless the Lord,” is the line of a hymn famil- 
iar to all our churches, and its sentiment is promp- 
ted by an evident and natural impulse of the soul. 
We render homage, not invoke forgiveness; we 
offer our tribute, not present our supplication ; 
when we sing to God’s name. And so it is well 
that we do it standing. This is favorable, even 
to the merely mechanical performance of this 
service; and we sing more freely, and so with 
truer devotion of heart, when we stand in our 
praise. During the reading of the Scriptures, 
and the preaching of the sermon, it is as obvious- 
ly suitable that we simply sit, in the attitude of 
attention, receiving and considering the truths 
which are presented; and such is the universal 
custom in this country, though it is sometimes de- 
parted from abroad. 


On these three general postures in worship, the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches of our 
country are more likely to agree than on any 
others, within the next twenty years. The fash- 
ion of standing in prayer, and sitting in praise, 
no longer commands any where a unanimous con- 
sent. The detestable practice of sitting through 
the whole service, which obtains temporarily in 
some churches, is in its very nature transitory 
and purely local. It is too lazy, irreverent, and 
slovenly a practice to be encouraged or tolerated by 
any one who feels an impulse of earnest piety, 
not to say by any one who respects, as a gentle- 
man, the decorum of God’s house. The other 
postures will ere long, we think, become establish- 
ed. 

But now it should be remembered that if these 
attitudes are appropriate in themselves, and are 
fitting to the nature of the service which they ac- 
company, it is proper that they be uniformly 
maintained, wherever the parts appropriate occur. 
Wherever there is singing, there should be stand- 
ing, if any where. Wherever there is praying, 
there should be the prostrate form and the bowed 
head, if these are any where adopted. Wherever 
there is simply the presentation of Truth, there 
should be simply the attitude of attention. This 
is perfectly obvious; yet the departures from it, 
both in other communions and in our own, are 
frequent and wide. 

Among our own Congregational Churches, for 
example, a great, and often a very painful and re- 
pulsive diversity exists, not only in the attitudes 





of individual worshippers, but in the successive 


to G. county. A portion of the families are intelli- 
gent and pious, enjoying a good ministry. Another 
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postures of the assembly. We worshipped, not 
long since, in a congregation of eminent intelli- 
gence and influence, in one of the principal east- 
ern towns, where this was singularly and disa- 
greeably conspicuous. For example, we arose in 
the Invocation, which was prayer to God. But 
we arose also in the first singing, which was praise 
to Him. We sat during the reading of his Word; 
and we sat equally during the prayer that follow- 
ed it, though we had arisen in the first prayer, 
We sat, too, during the singing, which succeeded 
the prayer, though we had risen in the former. 
We sat, of course, during the sermon, and then 
arose and stood in the prayer and benediction, 
though we had sat with bowed heads during the 
prayer that preceded the discourse. Itis evident 
that here was no principle whatsoever, arranging 
the attitudes of the worshippers, and making them 
h...aonious. The whole arrangement of the ser- 
vices, so far as this was concerned, was merely 
mechanical; an arbitrary programme, without 
method or meaning; and so the result was a 
heterogeneous medley of postures,in which no man, 
not accustomed to the form, could possibly antici- 
pate what attitude was next to be taken by the 
worshipper. 

This was the result, doubtless, of the fact — in- 
deed we learned on inquiry afterwards that it was 
so—that attention had never been specially called 
to the matter, and those who have gradually 
grown to be familiar with this uncomely worship, 
are not aware how strangely and disagreeably it 
impresses a stranger. If the simple principle 
could once be established iu all our churches, 
which is so obviously a just principle that no ar- 
gument can make it clearer than it is, that a par- 
ticular part of Christian worship, whether prayer 
or praise, or contemplation of Truth, shall have 
an attitude appropriate to itself, and that wherever 
it occurs, there the posture of body appropriate 
to it shall of course be taken also, without notice 
and without deviation, then such defects would at 
once be remedied or be anticipated, and a pleas- 
ing and proper uniformity of attitude would take 
the place of the present heterogeneous and dis- 


to their own popularity. Here, under the form of 
religion, you find an unwillingness to adhere to the 
great principles of the Gospel ; a reading is 
scarce, and many large libraries are destitute of any 
religious works except the Bible. Visiting, arrang- 
ing business, trading, and gaming, are to be found 
among the fashionables on the Sabbath. A third 
class is generally poor, and many are depraved, sel- 
dom attending religious worship, destitute of edu- 
cation, and are of indolent, intemperate habits. 
This is an interesting field for colportage ; for while 
you have both ignorance and prejudice to contend 
with, you have also the aid of many intelligent, 
pious Christians. But there is here a great lack of 
mother-education, of Sabbath-school instruction, of 
prayer-meetings, and Bible-classes. Also a great 
want of just such easy and instructive works as are 
published by the Tract Society, suited to children 
and poor adults. We found very few books of 
this kind in the county, even among the more pious. 
We think a permanent system of colportage in this 
county might do great good, and in time be sup- 
ported by the county, for it has wealth. 

“The remainder of the year was devoted to N. 
county. This isa dark corner. The county is 20 
by 40 miles square, the land poor, and not well 
adapted to farming. According to the census of 
1850, it contains 1,300 families; whole population, 
10,757, of which 405 families, or 8000 persons, were 
destitute of the Bible, and one-half without any 
religious books except the Bible and hymn-book. 
About one-third of the parents can read, write; cast 
accounts, and gauge a barrel of brandy. The re- 
mainder have no education but such as necessity 
compelled them to acquire for business transactions. 
There is not an educated minister in the county. 
There are a few pious men who preach, but they 
can never elevate the standard of religion or educa- 
tion. Three-fourths of the people are destitute of 
public services on the Sabbath. The want of min- 
isterial and general education is a serious obstacle 
in the way of moral improvement. Nearly one- 
fourth of the families are unable to read so as to 
derive any benefit from books, and the stated min- 
istry does little to improve society in this particular. 
In 1,300 families, there are but 23 family altars ; 
and in many of these, only the Sabbath oblation is 
offered.” 


Another testifies as follows : 


“My field, for the most part, presents a sad pic- 
ture to the Christian; for though it has, scattered 
here and there, some few green spots, it is at best 
but a moral waste. There is a great want of a 
preached Gospel; for although all so disposed may 
hear preaching twice every month, truth compels 
me to say some of it hardly deserves the name of 
Gospel preaching. There are many difficulties to 
contend with on my field, not the least of which is 
sectarian prejudice. Another is the want of educa- 





ordered array of the worshippers in our assem- 
blies. 

We have no room for further discussion of this 
general theme this week ; and as we said at the 
outset, it need not be hurried. Sut we shall 
speedily return to it. We have touched as yet 
only the outmost. points of the subject—those 
which are first to be noticed. Other, and far 
more important principles, remain to be develop- 
ed, and their application to be shown. 
time we invite suggestions or experiences from 
any who have given the subject their special at- 
tention. 


——__—_—__<«@- 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


WHAT IT HAS DONE IN RELATION TO SLAVERY. 


1. Tue American Tract Society, especially by 
its colporters, has done much to explore and to 
expose the poverty, the popular ignorance, and 
the preéminent religious destitution of the slave- 
holding States. Of late, some of our Northern 
journals, and the Southern periodical press gene- 


rally—secular and religious—have undertaken to 
make the public believe that in respect tw the 


means of grace, and the ascendancy of sound re- 
ligious influences, the Southern States are far in 
advance of those States in which the institution 
of slavery does not exist. This, indeed, or some- 
thing very much like it, as our readers have had 
uecasion to see, 1s one of the discoveries reported 
to the North by Dr. Adams in his “ South-Side 
View.” Sometimes these statements are founded 
on the statistical tables which the Superintendent 
of the Census (Mr. DeBow) has very carefully 
cooked ; sometimes they profess to be made on 
personal observation. But the Tract Society— 
though Dr. N. Adams is one of its Publishing 
Committee—is not guilty of such folly. The 
most peremptory refutation of the statements and 
arguments now referred to, may be gathered from 
its reports and other publications, in which it 
presents to patriotic and Christian minds its plans 
and its labors. For example, in a little pamphlet 
recently published, (Principles and Facts of the 
A. T.S.,) they say : 

“The Southern and South-western States present 
a wide and important field for colporter labors. 
The pine forests of the southern Atlantic States, 
with their scattered and impoverished population ; 
the mountain “coves” and valleys of the central 
south ; the plains and swamps and bayous of the 
south-west, and the isolated plantations of the cet- 
ton, sugar, and rice districts of the whole region, 
contain millions of immortal beings, white and 
colored, who need the knowledge of Christ and his 
salvation. Multitudes are deprived of stated reli- 
gious instruction, and are destitute of religious read- 
ing, but are altogether accessible, and welcome the 
visits and publications of the colporter. An aver- 
age of more than 200 colporters have been em- 
ployed annually during the past five years in this 
great field, with results as cheering as in any other 
portion of the country.” 

Strong as this is in some of the expressions, tlie 
statement as a whole is cautious, Every word of 
it, probably, is more than verified by the details 
given in other and less comprehensive statements. 
We have before us a larger pamphlet, entitled 
“Annual Report of the Superintendent of Colpor- 
tage in Virginia and North Carolina,” for the 
year 1853-4. The Superintendent, referring to the 
commencement of his labors, a colpo:'@ in 
North-western Virginia ten years ago, says : 

“At that time, one family out of every four was 
destitute of the Bible in some of the counties ex- 
plored, and one-half the families had no reli- 
gious book except the Bible. In other counties, 
only one family in eight had either the Bible or a 
book of any kind. Except in large villages, but 
few counties had any Sabbath-school, while in many 
extensive sections of various counties, there was 
not a single day-school, and a large part of the peo- 
ple could not read. In some counties there was not 
one respectable church building, while in one or 
two there was none at all, and in these counties 
there was preaching but once in each month. 
Many of the people told me they did not hear a ser- 
mon once in each year.” 

Of North Carolina as it now is, the Superinten- 
dent says, it is “certainly one of the most import- 
ant States,” for this colporter work, in the Union. 

“In some counties a very large portion of the 
people are destitute of the Bible, and, indeed, of 
any kind of books; while many of them object to it 
for fear it is a missionary Bible, as they call those 
published by the Bible Society.” 

Extracts from the reports of the colporters are 
appended to the report of the Superintendent. A 
few specimens of the reports from North Carolina, 
may serve to show whether slavery has done as 
much for that State as liberty has done for Ver- 
mont. 

One colporter says : 


“The first six months of the year were devoted 


Mean- | 


tion, but there seems to be a prospect of better 
| days in this respect.” 


| Another, a newly-commissioned laborer, opens 


| a vista into a still more Southern State: 
| ] was born and brought up in the lower part of 
| South Carolina. My father was overseer, or man- 

ager, for several wealthy planters. In the midst of 
a large plantation filled with negroes, and surround- 
ed by impenetrable swamps, he was obliged, through 
the necessity of his vocation, to live and rear his 
children secluded from the religious world. Hence, 
my Sabbaths were spent in fishing, hunting, and 
pr be amusements, until I entered my fifteenth 
year.” 


“One can not describe the pleasure the children 
derive from your books. My best sales are brought 
about by the importunity of children, particularly 
among the ‘ Tronsides,’ who despise all books, unless 
the New Testament be excepted. And such are 
nearly all the parents in this portion of my field. 
Even here, God will raise up a people for himself 
through the medium of the American Tract Society. 
It is an astounding fact, that here are almost a 
thousand children growing up without reading 
books, or hearing the Gospel ; but may we not look 
for a change, now that these children so eagerly im- 
portune their parents for books, and so uniformly 
succeed in getting them ?” 


that where such books are in the hands of child- 
ren and illiterate white persons living in the midst 
of slaves, and in habits of constant and friendly 
intercourse with them, every slave of ordinary 
capacity, in whom the grace of God has wakened 
a desire to read the Word of God, or whose mind 
under whatever impulse, aspires toward intellect- 
ual development, can easily learn the alphabet,— 
far more easily than Frederic Douglas learned it. 
Noman can doubt that where white children and 
adults, equally unlettered with the slaves around 
them, are rejoicing in that excitement which at- 
tends the acquisition of the power to read, and in 
that conscious growth of the mind which comes 
of reading what the mind can feed upon—the 
slaves are also learning to read, and rising with 
sure and steady motion in the scale of intellectual 
and moral development. The Tract Society is a 
great educator in those regions ;—“the school- 
master is abroad” there in the person of the col- 
porter. How the colporter teaches people to 
read may be seen in the following specimen. 
The narrator is giving his report of an interview 
with a man who at first was indifferent, but “soon 
became interested, and quit his work to listen.” 


“ After some conversation and prayer, he told me 
he could not read, but he would gladly get some of 
my books for his family. I encouraged him to learn 
to read, and did not leave him until he had learned 
the alphabet from a Tract Primer. He bought the 
book, and told me that if he could learn to read it 
through in three months, he would expend $5 in 
books. I engaged an intimate friend and neighbor 
of his to superintend his lessons, and left him. I 
did not hear a word about him for more than two 
months, when he came for the books he had prom- 
ised himself, saying there were two things he meant 
to attend to, his mind and his soul. He now gath- 
ers his neighbors about him every Sabbath, teaching 
them to read, and exhorting them to seek salvation, 
which he has found, to his exceeding joy.” 

Could not a slave learn to read in the same 
way? Are not thousands of them learning to 
read where those beautiful little books from Nas- 
sau street are scattered like “leaves in Vallam- 
brosa? We are far from insinuating that the col- 
porters are even guilty of teaching a slave the 
alphabet in any of the States in which such 
things are unlawful. But though the colporters 
are doubtless “law-abiding men ” as indeed they 
must be in their vocation, every body knows that 
Christian people, generally in the Southern States, 
acknowledge in regard to the slave’s right to read 
the Bible, (including his right to learn to read it,) 
the paramount obligation of tue “ higher law.” 

(2.) The Tract Society is doing a great work 
for those portions of the white population in the 
Southern States who have been most depressed 
and degraded by the institution of slavery. 

No effect of slavery upon the condition of so- 
ciety is more to be deplored than its effect in cre- 
ating a class of impoverished and ignorant white 
people. These poor whites are found every where; 
they are the materials of which mobs are made— 
the posse comitatus of the Lynch Court. But by 
a natural pressure, they are partially crowded out 
of the rich plantation counties into the “back 
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—, 
Another, in the same State, says: 


“In the early part of the past year, I was direc 
ed to return to this county, (A.,) as the interes ~ 
the Society's work had increased so much that 

continued services of a colporter were requestes 
and his support, in addition to usual contributions 
was promised. I found laboring on my old fiw, 
exceedingly ‘pleasant. In every direction I §.- 
friends of the Society, friends to colportage, and _ 
personal friends, Your publications are prized ra 

loved more and more. 
come from Christian friends for having such ¢ 
books put into their possession.” ’ 


“T am also making a little effort, in connect 
with my work, to have the Religious Library pre 
sented to the pastors of the different churches. 
find it easy to get ten persons to unite in makir 
their minister this acceptable present.” 


Another report, also from Virginia : 


“ It seems to me that I have the most unfavora} 
field in Western Virginia. Mountains, rugged } 
and rough people every where; yet the spi 
improvement is abroad, They want Sabbath-sch 
and greatly lament their destitution. Many of the» 
would gladly attend preaching, were there any + 
attend; so they can not be classed with such » 
neglect it wilfully. Very often the women wil! wa)} 
and carry their children several miles, to hear a sey 
mon. Several revivals of religion have taken pla 
on my field, and this, with very many other ¢ 
dences of good resulting from my labors, enc 
ages me to persevere. I have gone to huts whe 
no colporter had ever been before, and found 
poverty and such ignorance as to make my hear 
ache.” 


One more specimen from Virginia : 


“There have been extensive revivals of religior 
in this county, which our ministers ascribe, unde: 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit, partly to your pu! 
lications. Many of the families sought out and sy; 
plied with books through the Tract agency, woy 
not have been reached by any other means. 

I have gone all over this county once, but it » 
need many visitations; and doubtless [ could 
more books now, than I have already disposed 


From a North Carolina district, we have : 


report : 
“ Still, there is much to encourage ys. Tere, 4 
father becomes temperate, and lives in peace wi 
his family. There achild learns to read; then 
parent becomes interested in religion. There 
mother prays with herchildren, and another gather: 
hers about her and reads to them out of the new 
books. This family now spend the Sabbath a 
home, reading religious books ; that one has becom 
regular in attending church. Here is a divisior 
Sons of Temperance; there the grog-shop door 
closed. Here, a child is sent to school—last week 
a teacher was dismissed because he always got drur 
on Saturday—good. That crippled drunkard ha 
become a sober industrious man; he has joined th 
church; his daughter too has professed relig 
And in two different places the Spirit of God ha 
been poured out, and an ingathering into th 
church has gladdened the hearts of 


here who render glory to God. This is an inter 


regard to the liquor traffic. 2. When society is ir 
motion, it may be controlled, by prudent effort. 
The Bible has just been distributed throughout the 


now ever so low, is evidently rising.” 
Another North Carolina colporter tells us : 


“T was much encouraged by the success of my} 
work, and the many warm friends I met wit! 
There is a perceptible increase of interest in beha 
of religion and education, as is clearly shown fro 





counties,” where slave-labor can not be profitably 
employed ; and there are found large districts from 
which the colporters are continually sending fresh 
illustrations of Dr. Bushnell’s sermon on “ Barbar- 





From another, we have the following graphic 
sketch : 


“Visited 60 families, numbering 221 souls over 
ten years of age; only 23 could read, and 17 write. 
Forty-one families were destitute of the Bible. The 
average of their going to church, was once in seven 
years. Several between thirty and forty-five years 
old had heard but one or two sermons in their lives. 
Some grown-up youths had never heard a sermon 
or prayer until my visit, and did not know of such 
a being as the Savior; and boys and girls from ten 
to fifteen years old did not know who made them. 
All of one family rushed away, when I knelt to 
pray, to a neighbor’s, begging them to tell what I 
meant by it. Other families fell on their faces, in- 
stead of kneeling. 


We have given these passages from the first 
documents which happened to come into our 
hands as we began to recollect and inquire what 
the Society has done in this respect. Every year 
—perhaps we might say every month—the So- 
ciety is laying before thoughtful and conscientious 
people throughout the whole extent of our com- 
mon country, just such statements as these, con- 
cerning the ignorance, the irreligion, the poverty, 
the very barbarism of counties and districts, and 
masses of population at the South. All this has 
a momentous bearing on the ever-agitated sub- 
ject of slavery. So far as these statements are 
read by thinking people in the Southern States, 
society there is growing conscious of its own 
wants; and in proportion as Southern society be- 
comes conscious of its own wants, it must needs 
become silently conscious of the great evil by 
which it is thus darkened and depressed. On the 
other hand the effect of these continually-iterated 
statements on religious people at the North, is an 
ever-spreading and deepening abhorrence of slay- 
ery as an institution in society. Clergymen es- 
pecially, of various denominations, read these 
statements, and retain the impression of them. 
They receive these statements, not with the ne- 
cessary suspicion with which they hear an anti- 
slavery lecture, or read the publication of anti-slay- 
ery societies, but with undoubting confidence in 
the competence and credibility of the witnesses. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that to 
the masses of testimony continually given by the 
Tract Society in this undesigned and incidental 
way, not less than to any other influence, the 
clergy of the North are indebted for that unani- 
mity of abhorrence with which they look upon 
every project for the extension of slavery into new 
territories, and which was so signally and effective- 
ly manifested in their remonstrances against the 
repeal of the law that prohibited slavery in Kan- 
zas and Nebraska. 

2. The operations of the A. T.S, in the slave- 
holding States are constantly and powerfully coun- 
teracting the natural effects of slavery there, and 
aiding the action of all the influences that will 
ultimately accomplish the abolition of slavery. 
We are far from imputing such an intention to 
the managers or servants of the Society. We are 
only pointing out one incidental and undesigned, 
but by no means accidental, bearing of the great 
work which it is doing in that part of the United 
States, 

(1.) The Tract Society, as we have already hint- 
ed, is doing a great work among the enslaved 
population. We are not aware that any of its 
books are written with a special adaptation to the 
need of slaves, or that any of its colporters are 
sent on a special mission to the slaves. The re- 
ports and appeals of the Society, are somewhat 
reserved on this point—very naturally. But no in- 
telligent person, acquainted with the fascinating 








portion treat religion with respect through regard | 


books for children which the colporters are vend- 


ism the first danger.” In those districts it is that 
the Tract Society finds its most inviting and hope- 
ful field of operation. Thus the A. T.8. is the 
true Southern Aid Society. It does not go about 
to advance the interests of New-School Presby- 
terianism or of any other national church organ- 
ization. Unembarrassed by any sectarian or ec- 
clesiastical relations, it brings new light and anew 
life and power to the aid of whatever church ar- 
rangements it finds in existence. Its books fall 
into the hands of ministers who have just learn- 
ing enough to read them; and those ministers 
find themselves brought into contact with Ed- 
wards, Doddridge, Baxter, Owen, and a host of 
gifted minds raised up in successive ages for the 
guidance and advancement of the Church. The 
same books, and others far more elementary, find 
currency among the people, get established in 
many a household, and waken the old and the 
young to new ideas. The consequence is that the 
little “hard shell” Baptist church begins to be 
infected with a new leaven in the preacher and 
among the hearers. Or if that church is incor- 
rigible, there springs up a new one, easily pro- 
vided with a pastor from among those whom the 
Tract Society has indoctrinated. Revivals of reli- 
gious take place. Sunday-schools are established. 
Secular schools follow. Newspapers begin to cir- 
culate ;—the American Messenger first,—others of 
a more miscellaneous character afterwards. Thus 
a great change, religious, moral, intellectual, and 
ultimately political, is slowly taking place in those 
communities. 

The following illustrations of the work which 
the Society is doing among the ignorant masses 
of the Southern white population are taken from 
the last Report of the Superintendent in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The Superintendent 
says: 

“Since that time [ten years ago] the colporters 
of the American Tract Society have been and still 
are carrying the glad tidings of salvation from cabin 
to cabin, until not more than one in every sixteen is 
destitute of religious books. Almost every com- 
munity has a Sabbath-school, in which some of our 
books are to be found, in many cases as grants. 
Primary schools have more than doubled, while 
classical schools have increased fourfold. New 
churches are springing up in almost every commu- 
nity, well filled with people who, but a few years 
ago, spent their Sabbaths in hunting and fishing ; 
and an intelligent, pious ministry, kept alive at least 
by their people, are fast taking the place of those 


who in former years earned their bread with their 
own hands.” 


‘““We now have a number of pious, self-denying 
men in some of the most destitute counties of ‘that 
State [North Carolina.] who go from house to house 
reading the Bible, conversing and praying with the 
people, giving books and teaching the alphabet, and 
sometimes Airing individuals to teach the ignorant 
to read; gathering young and old into Sabbath- 
schools, warning the drunkard and the Sabbath- 
breaker, and sowing broadcast the sced of truth 
among the people.” 


One colporter in Virginia, (a clergyman,) says: 
“ During the year I have traveled about fifteen 
hundred miles, partially visiting ten counties, scat- 
tering broadcast the leaves of the tree of life. Our 
mountains are rapidly filling up with people. A 
single county, N., has “had an increase of six hun- 
dred within twelve months—all new settlers, the 
most of them foreigners; hence, there is call for 
more laborers on this field. The mountaineers are 
waking up to the importance of education. This 
is shown by the increase of schools, and I rejoice 
in saying that all parents are eager to have their 
children well educated. There is in this village (L.) 
quite an extensive book-store, and almost all the 
merchants keep books. Now, it is my firm convic- 
tion that the American Tract Society has had much 
to do in bringing about this state of things ; for 
eight years ago none but school-books, and only a 
few of them, were kept by our merchants, and we 





ing and giving away so abun/antly, can doubt | 


had no book-store. The books and tracts I circu- 
late are read and loaged.” 


recent improvements in churches and school-hous: 


and by the regular attendance at church of many 


but seldom seen there in former years, and by th 
strenuous efforts of the poor as well as the rich t 
establish a higher grade of day-schools.” 

Now we hold, and we are confident that ev<«r 
intelligent person must admit, that where suc] 
work is going forward in the impoverished ar 
benighted districts of the South, the day is a 
proaching when the political domination of th. 
slave-holding interest must be greatly weakened 
Those poor people, as they grow in knowledg: 


and as their communities are more and more pe 
vaded with the spirit of religious awakening a 

progress, as they take the business of their ow 
improvement and advancement more and n 

into their own hands, feeling more and more th 
it is the greatest of their interests, will grow mc: 
truly democratic—will gradually throw off 
yoke of a slave-holding oligarchy, and will be fe! 
as a force in the legislation and government 

their own States and the Union. 
into a sort of communion and intercourse wit! 
evangelical Christendom at large by familiarit; 
with those books of religious experience wh 

are classical with all the churches of the fre 
States and of Great Britain, and know that thos 
books, however expurgated for their use, wer 
written by men whose feelings and opinions wer 
wholly adverse to slavery, they will outgrow tha 
fanatical horror of “ abolition” by means of whic! 


ruling them. 

The American Tract Society, without any 
tinct aim, a purpose in that direction, is contri! 
ting powerfully to the ultimate abolition of slay 
ery. 
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Reapinc-Room.—There are one hundred and tilts 
periodicals taken and kept for use in the Reading 
room of the Mercantile Library, Clinton Hall, Aster 
Place, with about twenty leading foreizu newspape 
and papers from all the principal towns in the Unit’ 
States. Beside the privileges offered to merchavt 
clerke, a commendable liberality is always extended ! 
strangers and literary men who wish to have referent: 
either to Reading-room or Library. Clerks pay ? 
initiation, and $2 per annum. Other members, # 





eee 


Pouttry Suow.—There is an immense collection 
feathered bipeds at Barnum’s Museum for exbi! 
tion at the National Poultry Show, to be open * 
this week. We have had our attention called + 
extraordinary specimens of the domestic turkey }'* 
sented by our friend, R. H. Avery, of Madison count! 
showing how largely our native birds can be imp" 
ed, and that Shanghais are not all the world. ! - 
confidently expected that there will be at least 2 
fowls gathered at the exhibition. 

— 


Otivet, Mich.—Your readers will be glad t 
that the Lord is greatly reviving his work in 
place, and we look for a rich ingathering of sou! 
ready wanderers from the fold are returning 
weeping and lamentations Many Christians 9 
been refreshed and comforted and sinners are iq’ 
ing, “ Men and brethren, what shall we dof” Her 
a flourishing literary institution of some 200 p*l'* 
which needs a rich baptism of the Holy Spirit, °° 
it may send out streams of life to save a ruined Wo" 
and for this let every one that is godly pray 

Yours truly, 


—_— *e- ——- 


New-Enotanp Youre Mey’s Assoctarioy.—The ! 
ture before the New-England Young Men’s Assoc!#" 
for next week, will be delivered on Thursday eve” 
Jan. 25, in the Broadway Tabernacle, by Hov- John e 
Hale. Subject, “Trial by Jury.” The programme ° 
of the Society is as follows : 


“The Young Men of New-England descent, re" 
ents of New-York, deeming a spirit of union, at 
Americans claiming one locality of birth, both os 
ble and patriotic, and being desirous of adoptiné a 
most efficient means to facilitate mutual intercon ig 
promote physical health, and extend their inform et 
upon subjects of general utility, have organize vous 
selves under the name of the New-England Lest 
Mens’ Association. The Rooms—760 Broadway tbe 
been handsomely furnished, and provided W! 
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esting field in many respects; and this is a mos! 
favorable time to strike at the root of immorality 
because, 1. A revolution is begun in this State 


county; and lastly, the spirit of education, be : 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 


A cnovr of friends by an evening fire talked of the 
time to die. One would pass away with the budding 
Spring ; another with the Summer's glory; & third on 
Autumn's saddest, sweetest day; and @ fourth only 
when, all bloom over, winter winds are heaping the 
mow upon the chureh-yard graves, They turn to me: 


When, oh when is the time to die? 


Thinking soon to return, they saw the shores of 


Green Erin recede without a sigh; they looked 
abroad upon the “blue above and the blue below ;” 


saw the sails fill with the breeze, and the vessel rock 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| the false bosom which seemed to swell with pity for | being assurred that it was not time to give up yet. 
the orphan’s woes; they kissed the cheek of him 
who professed for them a father’s love, and departed 
with some of the joyousness of childhood returning 
again to gladden their spirits. 


But at length it came—the precious letter, freight- 
ed with assurances of life and prosperity, and also 
with welcomes warm and true from a brother's 
heart. How happy was the good man that day, in 
thinking of the joy which would light up the faces 
of his little friends when he communicated to them 
the tidings. He could scarcely wait for their com- 
ing so anxious was he to lift the burden from their 


ment, They at once discovered the long-hidden 
reason of their trials, and resolved that Christ oru- 
cified should henceforth be the burden and spirit of 
their teaching. 

Kayarnak and his companions returned home, 
with the promise of frequent visits. Kayarnak, 
believing and accepting the proffered Gospel, eould 
not rest till his wife and children were also enlight- 
ened. In proof of his sincerity, he pitched his sum- 


overcome evil with good. He remained two years 
in Germany, and then returned with his wife to 
their labors, provided with such comforts for the 
mission household, and such gifts for their pupils, 
as would long render their voyage a pleasant mem- 
ory, and aid them in advancing the civilization and 
enlightment of a most destitute nation. 

The increase of believers during seven years, had 
been so constant, that the mission-house, though 


world ; nothing tends so much to invigorate priy 

virtue, and diffuse around a healthful pablo seat, 
ment, as a serious observance of the Lord's da 

No young man, who habitually keeps this day, is in 
much danger of — his principles undermined 
or his morals corrupted. There is something in the 
very act of ceasing from worldly occupations on this 
holy day, and repairing with the people of God to 
worship Him in the sanctuary, which wonderfully 
tends to strengthen all good ‘habits, and to adorn 


Poverty or 


in the numbe 
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benefit is or ly 
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Is it when breezes around us sigh, 

And brooks are gliding in cheerful tune 
Under the cloudless skies of June? 

When snowy lilies at mormare blowing, 
And roses their crimson hearts are showing, 
And every bright and beautiful thing 

In the gloriots air has taken wing! 

When the robin aingeth the livelong day, 
As he rocks in the wind on the bending spray, 
And sinks to rest in the purple eves 

Low in his nest mid the whispering leaves! 


the character with the charms of a fair and lovel 
mer tent and built his winter hut beside the home ey y 


of the Moravians. Nor was he contented with 
this. Having found the priceless treasure himself, 
he was eager to enrich his countrymen ; and suc- 
ceeded in awakening the interest of three large 
families, who soon, with him, spread their tents in 
New Herrnhut. 

The next year, Kayarnak and his family were 
baptized. Nine other families had chosen their 
home near the mission-house, to receive instruction. 
The happy effects of the new mode of teaching 
were every day visible. But this rapid increase of 
converts was suddenly interrupted by the murder of 
one of Kayarnak’s relatives by a Northern bandit. 
Hearing rumors that his own life and that of his 
family was threatened, Karyarnak immediately left 
Herrnhut with his friends, and proceeded to the 
South; promising, however, to return as soon as 
safety permitted. The Moravians doubted if they 
should ever see him again as a Christian, since, in 
returning to his heathen friends, he might by rid- 
icule be induced to relinquish his new faith. 

A year passed, and nothing had been heard or 
seen of Kayarnak. The Stach family were occu- 
pied with a great event in their own household, 
which for a little time absorbed them. A Ger- 
man wedding in Greenland! A bride with a veil 
of frost, and a wreath of snow! We must not 
forget Rosina and Anna Stach, who, with their 
mother, sacrificed so much to join the missionaries 
of New Herrnhut; nor need we forget Frederic 
Boenish, who had followed the Stach brothers and 
had shared their hardships. A dweller beneath 
the same roof, his life devoted to the same purpose, 
learners together of the language and the sufferings 
of Greenland, it was not wonderful that Frederic 
Boenish should have found opportunity or inclina- 
tion to win one of the sisters of the household. 


enlarged, could not contain the pupils, or serve for | virtue. 
a place of worship. It became necessary to hold ° 
separate meetings in the various houses, or in the THE BEAUTY OF FORGIVENESS. 
> pa crag emir Poecen pn reported to| « How besutifal falls from human lips that blessed word roncivs.” 
¢ Moravian Societies in Europe, the materials for! 1» there is any thing which has power to bind the 
a church — soon provided, and sent by J ohn heart of man with a firm, enduring affection, it is 
Beck. Christian David, who, from the beginning of | forgiveness, called forth by meek, sincere, uncondi- 
the enterprise had felt the deepest interest, accom- — gm Ban one of us, however — ' 
: : _| Our lives, and slight our experience, can, perhaps, against Kuss 
panied Beck upon his return to Greenland, to 45°! remember, when having done injustice to some one inevitable.” 
sist in erecting the church. Thearrival of this last| near and dear, pardon be been implored, and for. - 
gift was the greatest event of New Herrnhut. The} giveness readily and affectionately granted, can re- 
foundation-stone was laid with solemnity and tears, | member, I say, the magic with which it swept away 
and with great thanksgiving that death had not re- | ®”y lingering a feeling, and bound with 
¢ Cake comes Aaslan tadive cons of renewed strength every sentiment of regard and es. 
moved one of thei ; 8 y teem. The faculty of forgiving and receiving forgive- 
most incredible hardships, but had spared them 
all to witness this baptism of the soil of the desert 


ness is one of the finest in human nature. It is the 

main point in every noble, every refined, and elevated 

North with Christianity. How gladly did they mong a and wince gpe Mere 4 
: csi never forgive, an e consciousness of being for. 

pene wayne yen Agr ne Ge si given is sufficient to arouse their darkest passions 

of every timber! ow did they rejoice as they} Ay ijlustration of this may be found in the Rash. 

gave their hand to the work, and beheld the very} leigh Osbaldistone of Walter Scott, when, in his a 

Greenlanders who had ridiculed their words, and dying moments, he calls his cousin, and pours into Relfant 

threatened their lives during the long trial of their} bis ear a torrent of impotent, scornful hate, and in 

faith, now hastening with willing feet to build up| the face, too, of kindly manifestations of forgiveness 

igs & esi & P| That very manifestation, so superior in its manliness to 

this monument of Christ—to plant this flag of] to his own malignity, caused him to realize his own 

Christ's kingly possession. Like the chosen people | worthlessness, and aggravated his hate. 

of God, they brought their offerings, which, though vay _ wishes to ~~ a — “agene life, he 

: : +e Ij -.| must call forgiveness often into action ; and he wi! 

simple, were yet their purple and fine linen, their find it has the magic of a charm to allay all bitter. 

jewels and gold. ; ness, reconcile all differences, dispel all those petty 

At last the church was finished ; the rude turret} quarrels which so often embitter the intercourse of 

crowned it, and the small but musical bell swung] even good men. It is the glorious clement in God's 

in its place. The natives were astonished at its Government over man, the essential life-giving prin- After sleepless 

heel ct f its erection spread over all ciple of the plan of redemption. It is the leading desk—tremblic 

es ee eee P feature in Holy Writ, and finds an ardent, sincere without a sha 

Greenland, and many flocked to behold the wonder. 

St. Paul’s could never have challenged a world’s 

admiration more than did this rude little church 

excite the amazement of the Greenlanders. They 

could not but learn far and near of a Savior and a 

Sabbath, nor listen to the echoes of the bell among 


hearts, and see them once mort animated and buoy- 
ant with childish happiness. The morning came, 
and he looked continually out to catch a glimpse of 
their fairy figures, but in vain. All day he waited— 
the orphan children came not. He had been as- 
sured that they were comfortably situated and in 
want of nothing, and had not sought them in their 
lonely room, and now had forgotten where they 
lodged. Another and another day he waited, and 
now began to think he had been sinfully negligent, 
in not ascertaining more particularly their condi- 
tion, and securing them against the snares which 
were so thickly laid for friendless children. But 
there were few obstacles insurmountable to his per- 
severance, and the third day found him inquiring of 
the landlord where they had boarded, why they had 
not been to see him. In a gruff and surly voice he 
answered that they had left him, and he knew not 
whither they had gone. 

What should be done now? Where should he go 
to look for two children unknown to any one among 
the thousands in a great city? It was not the first 
time he had been on such a mission, and the thought 
occurred to him that they might have been taken 
up as vagrants and carried to the poor-house, so 
thither he wended his steps. What a joyous time 
awaited him. The girls were weeping and watch- 
ing, not yet utterly without hope, and from the win- 
dow descried him as he approached. He was the 
only friend they knew in all the wide, cold world. 
How eagerly they ran and threw themselves upon 
his neck, and sobbed in joy and anguish. They 
could not express their happiness at meeting 
him, yet they feared he had come to tell them there 
was no trace to be found of their kindred. But all 
heaviness was quickly removed from their hearts— 
he had come to take them to his home, preparatory 
to fitting them for their journey, and their recep- 


upon the billows, and were filled with wonder and 
admiration. 

But day after day, as the gallant ship floated on, 
and still they saw around them only the watery 
waste, fear began to take possession of their minds. 
They did not know the distance to the shore whither 
they were bound, but felt sure they had gone much 
farther than any island could be, where they had 
friends or kindred. They sought the captain, and 
revealed to him their anxiety; but he attempted to 
lull their suspicions with what they knew to be 
falsehoods. They were seized with terror, for they 
saw that he knew what he would not reveal con- 
cerning their uncle's intentions, and the fate which 
awaited them. loser and closer they clung to each 
other, and fell asleep at night sobbing in each other's 
arms. At length they learned from the passengers, 
that the vessel was bound for America, and that 
they must already be half way across the broad 
Atlantic. Their doom was sealed. 

But there was one bright star of hope in the dis- 
tance. A brother had many years before taken up 
his abode in the “land of the fugitive and home of 
the exile,” and they might find him, Alas! they 
knew little of the difficulties in the way of such a 
result. They had little idea of the vast extent of 
sea shore and inland they might be obliged to tra- 
verse—the thousand inquiries which might be ne- 
cessary, and the thousand more which might be 
uselessly made, ere any clue would present itself by 
which “the lost might be found.” 

What a shock did their sensitive natures receive, 
when they became fully aware of the wickedness 
which had been practised upon them—when they 
contemplated this first instance which their young 
minds had known of the dark and terrible deprav- 
ity which the human heart sometimes exhibits. 
How they shuddered as they thought of the child- 
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Js it when autumn days have come 
And the joyous shouts of the “harvest home” 
Fill the air as the golden grain 
Is borne in triumph across the plain, 
And the rising moon through the dimness sees 
The gleaners still on their bended knees? 
When the grapes that hang from the drooping vine 
Are dark and sweet with the ruby wine, 
And the ripe nuts fall as the frosty breeze 
Stirs the boughs of the laden trees! 
When a fainter blue have the morning skies, 
And clouds at the sunset hour that rise 
Have stolen the blush of the summer rose, 
The violet’s hue and the gold that glows 
On the tulip leaves when the winds of June 

n the buds in the smiling noon? 
a the air is faint with he wood-land breath 
Of leaves that moulder away in death, 
And the aster flowers are the last that gleam 
Lone and pale by the forest stream? 


Tue Stowe F 
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abored with, 
Is it when sad through the darkling pine 
Moaneth the breeze at the day’s decline? 
When the oak and the maple stand bare and brown, 
And cold in the distance the mountains frown, 
When the waters glide with a sullen flow 
Under the depths of the drifting snow, 
And iey drops on the cottage eaves 
Gleam where nestled the summer leaves! 


response in the bosom of every high-minded man worked less » 
It is the strongest link in the chain that binds the than with th 

heart of every Christian to his Lord and Master nhc yas hes. 

It is the consciousness of being forgiven, that awak - paar rca 

ens all the nobler emotions of his soul, and rouses es 

iis dormant energies to active service in the caus: 


friends! wh eae aa ee of his Redeemer. Forgiveness from God or mar 
Oh! friends! whenever a burning thoug 


From God above to the soul is brought, 
When every pulse of the heart is stirred 
By the magic power of a holy word, 

And we seem to breathe in a purer air 
That never is darkened by clouds of care; 
When winds that sing in the sunny skies 
Whisper of softer gales that rise 

In the glorious heaven of Paradise— 

And the mellow note of a joyous bird 

Afar in the depth of the green-wood heard, 
Is only an echo faint and cold 

Of tones that float from the harps of gold 
In the better land—and the quiet stealing 
Of waters bringeth a restless feeling 

That naught can soothe but the silver fall 
Of the fount that sparkles by Eden’s wall— 
When we almost see the angels wait 

With tender love by the shining gate 
Softly swinging to welcome in 

The soul that has risen from earthly sin ; 
Oh! then, whether Spring a garland weaves, 
Or the Autumn streweth the earth with leaves; 
In the Summer's blush or the Winter's sigh, 
Then, Oh! friends! is the time to die! 


Brooktyn, December, 1854. Dean. 





Family Beading. 
THE ORPHANS. 


A peccrar interest gathers around orphan child- 
ren, and a peculiar sympathy is awakened in every 
benevolent heart, when little ones are thrown upon 
the world with all the ties which bind them to kin- 
dred snapped asunder. It seems impossible that 
any heart can be so hard as to add to the sorrows 
of the fatherless and motherless, yet there are those 
who sell their souls for gain, and whose hearts grow 
harder at every touch of the glittering coin. 

The following story is scarcely credible, yet it ac- 
tually occurred only a short time since; and is well 
known to many benevolent individuals in an eastern 
city. 

One of the hundred packets which come annually 
laden with their thousands, had a few hours before 
landed its cargo of human beings ugon the crowded 
wharf, when two young and decently-clad girls 
might have been seen wending their way, hand-in- 
hand, through the strange and irregular streets, 
stopping now and then to inquire where they could 
obtain lodgings. An address was given them at 
length, directing them to an emigrant boarding- 
house in a dark alley, to which they immediately di- 
rected their way, and timidly knocked for admit- 
tance. As would be the case almost every where 
now in our great cities, they were admitted by one 
of their own countrywomen, for they were daugh- 
ters of Brin, and once among the blithest of the 
blithe and merry in that fairy land. 

The hearts of the young strangers were a little 
comforted by the sight of a bonny face from “ould 
Ireland,” for between those who come from the 
same land there is many a bond of sympathy. Each 
had crossed the great waters; each had danced on 
the heath in that sunny isle, and questions were 
asked much faster than could be answered by her 
who had been long in the land of promise, con- 
cerning the home which could not be forgotten 
when far away, especially when the new land seemed 
little richer than the old, even in the gold and sil- 
ver for which she had forsaken kindred and coun- 
try and become a voluntary exile from all she loved. 


But to those who had been deceived and sent 
they knew not whither, the sun seemed to be dark- 
ened and the sweet waters bitter, for they were not 
only fundless where all were strangers, but felt the 
sting which those alone can know who have been 
‘“‘ wounded in the house of their kindred.” Those 
who should have protected and sheltered them, 
had cast them forth upon the wide world, cloaking 
injustice and cruelty with falsehood, and proving 
the soul in which they had put their trust, to be 
stained with basest perjury. 


Two little girls had been made, by the hand of 
death, suddenly fatherless and motherless; but 
they were left with a competence to the care of an 
uncle, who promised to love and cherish them, and 
to number them with his own in parental sympathy 
and watchfulness. The father was scarcely cold in 
his grave, when the unnatural thought inspired the 
guardian of his brother’s children, to put far away 
the orphan heirs, his own flesh and blood, that the 
inheritance might become his own. 

The orphans were surrounded with every earthly 
comfort, yet they often wept in their loneliness. 
Friends around them were kind, but the mother’s 
bosom was cold in death. At length, under pretense 
of dissipating their sorrow, a little trip was proposed 
to them to visit some of their friends in a neighbor- 
ing isle. They cheerfully acquiesced in any ar- 
rangement made by one who lavished on them every 
profession of kindness, and soon were ready for 
their journey. Their adopted father accompanied 
them to the sea shore, engaged their passage On 


ish and trusting love which they had bestowed on 
one so unworthy, and he their nearest of kin—their 
father’s brother ! 

The remainder of the voyage was spent in plan- 
ning what they should do, though of little efficacy 
could be their plans, when looking forward to a life 
so new, and strange, and dark. A respectable ser- 
vitude was the best they could hope, and it was 
well that their ignorance kept the painful experi- 
ence which might possible be theirs, entirely from 
their view. 

They had had a prosperous voyage, the vessel 
was safe in its moorings, and there they stood, the 
worse than orphan children, in silent consternation, 
amid the bustle and the hurrying to and fro inci- 
dent to the landing and the unlading of the ani- 
mate and inanimate cargo of an ocean ship. The 
captain, requested to see them comfortably provided 
for, heeded not the charge. He had received the 
bribe—the price of souls—and was not likely to be 
called to an account. The forsaken ones seek him, 
but he is not to be found; they ask advice, but who 
can stop to listen to an orphan’s tale at such atime ; 
they are rudely jostled by the crowd, and almost 
trampled on by the multitude, but reach the shore 
in safety, though confused and almost stunned by 
the incessant din, and the incomprehensible jargon 
around them. They move on through the streets 
with hundreds of others, their fellow-passengers, 
some seeking lodging for the night, others seeking 
employment for a month, a week, or even a day, to 
save them from cold and hunger, and in a little 
time all are scattered through the lanes, and alleys, 
and dark places of the great city, some in hovels, 
and some in alleys, and some in garrets, and at mid- 
night many, weary with vain seeking, are resting 
with the earth only for their pillow, and the damp 
air for a covering. 


Our poor orphans were not eatirely destitute of 
means, even after paying exorbitant sums for their 
passage, and therefore had been able to procure 
comfortable lodgings. It was Saturday night when 
they found themselves sheltered by a roof, after 
having been so long tossed upon the waves, and 
though they wept, it was with due gratitude to Him 
who had guided them safely thus far, and their 
sleep was sweet and refreshing, as is ever the sleep 
of innocence, and though suffering from great 
wrong, it was from one only, and their hearts were 
not filled with distrust towards all. 

The peaceful Sabbath morning dawned cold and 
cloudless. The fair young girls rose early and 
looked out upon the sea of roofs, and the thousand 
glittering spires, and felt a greater sense of loneli- 
ness and desolation than they would to have been 
permitted to gaze upon the green fields and smiling 
landscapes, and listen to the songs of birds and pur- 
ling brooks, for amidst scenes like these they lived 
in the home of their childhood, and knew nothing 
of the busy town. 

Neither did they know any thing of toil, and 
though they had made up their minds to go out to 
service, they revolted from the ordinary mode of en- 
tering upon such a life—by going from house to 
house to crave the boon. They were Protestants, 
and resolved to enter a house of worship, and after 
service to appeal to the minister for advice and as- 
sistance, for they had probably learned in their own 
land, what is proverbially true in ours, that tHe 
MINISTER, Of whatever denomination, is the friend of 
the unfortunate. 

When the bells commenced their solemn but 
cheering peels, these young and timid creatures 
committed themselves to the God of the fatherless, 
and went forth to unite with a strange and Christ- 
ian people in public worship te his name; and he 
who said, “I will not forsake those who put their 
trust in me,” heard their prayers. Their timidity 
prevented their presenting themselves to the cler- 
gyman. He was far away from them—the crowd 
was dense, and every thing was so new and strange 
to their eyes; but while they were standing apart, 
their sorrowful countenances and respectful deport- 
ment attracted the attention of one who was ever 
on the watch and in readiness to obey the command, 
“Do good as -ye have opportunity.” He immedi- 
ately accosted them, and his gentle sympathizing 
tones won their confidence, while their simple nar- 
rative touched his heart. 

To seek their brother was their great desire, but 
when questioned concerning his place of residence, 
they could not even tell the name of the State in 
which he lived. The town they recollected, and af- 
ter a repetition of half the States in the Union, the 
right one struck upon their ears as a familiar sound, 
and the good man who befriended them encouraged 
them to believe that in a few days he would bring 
them good tidings. 

They were directed to come to his house at an 
appointed time to receive any intelligence he might 
have for them, and were punctual as the sun, on the 
day they were expected. They were disappointed; 
no letter had come yet, and for several successive 
days they waited upon him, still hoping and still 


tion among homes and hearts which were ready to 
receive them, far away in a distant State. 

He learned from them that having spent all their 
money and pawned their clothes, the landlord re- 
fused any longer to harbor them, and venturing to 
ask charity, they were taken to the house of refuge 
for the homeless, and no entreaties could obtain for 
them the privilege of once more seeking their bene- 
factor. 

The means had been transmitted for their jour- 
ney, and they were now soon on their way ; and he 
who had been the means of this great good to the 
homeless orphans, soon after received a letter, tell- 
ing of the happy meeting with the brother they had 
not seen for many years, and the welcome from his 
wife, who proved a sister indeed, and the little ones, 
who have always open hearts and open mouths for 
all aunties—of the nice farm and the comfortable 
home, with a thousand expressions of gratitude to 
him to whom they owed all this, as far as earthly 
means are concerned, without forgetting Him from 
whom cometh every blessing—the God of the widow 
and the Father of the fatherless. M. M. 
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THE MORAVIAN HEROES.—PART II. 


Six years on the frozen shores of Greenland had 
given Matthew and Christian Stach a pleasant home 
instead of a lonely hut; had brought them friends 
from their village home in Germany; had given 
them a mother and sister to provide comforts, to 
cheer, and assist them; but in all these years God 
had not given his Holy Spirit. Not one of the poor 
Greenlanders had yet accepted the Divine message. 
There was nothing the brothers had not braved for 
them. Famine, pestilence, and suffering of every 
nature had been their lot. At the risk of life, they 
had followed the wild natives to their homes on icy 
islands, or along nearly impenetrable shores, and 
breathed the air of contagious disease for the sake 
of making known the Gospel tidings. At times 
they were kindly received; but again their instruc- 
tions were interrupted by laughter, derision, noisy 
music, and tumultuous dances. Wearied some- 
times with the imbecility and aversion of the peo- 
ple, Matthew Stach endeavored to win the children. 
They became attached to him, ran after, and clus- 
tered about him when he would speak with them. 
To these, he patiently taught and explained the 
Bible; but, alas! if a sledge came in sight, if a 
kajak rowed past, if a hunter went by with birds 
or seals, or if but the shadow of a dog caught their 
sight, the good Matthew could no longer retain their 
thoughts; they were ready to run after the newly- 
seen object. When next he questioned them, not 
a word of ‘ull he had uttered could they remember. 
A hopeless task! A hopeless mission! Yet the 
Moravians never despaired, but labored and prayed. 
God made known to them at length the reason of 
this long darkness by a touching incident. 

Early in June the snow had melted into rivulets, 
and was flowing to the sea; the moss was freshen- 
ing, and the dwarf-willows and juniper bushes were 
putting forth their youpg leaves, The Greenlanders, 
awakened out of their. long winter, were roving to 
and fro, in hunting or fishing parties. One day, 
there came to New Her: hut a party of South- 
landers. Like all the natives, they were short, 
with broad, flat faces, small, dull eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of coal-black hair hanging in long, elfin locks 
about their brown faces. Their dresses were of 
seal-skin, This party went directly to the house of 
the Moravians,of whom they had heard much, but 
had never seen. They were attracted, too, by the 
novelty of a house with doors and windows, so 
vastly different from their dismal huts. 

Matthew and Christian Stach were not there. 
They had, perhaps, gone over the hills to see Mr. 
Egede. Their mother and sisters were busy with 
household duties, or absent upon some kind er- 
rand, John Becksat alone in the hall or great room 
of the house, busily engaged in writing a transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Upon looking up, he 
saw the party of strangers entering, and smilingly 
welcomed them. The writing materials attracted 
the attention of the visitors. They were afraid to 
touch the books and the “scrawling feather,” as one 
of them called the pen; but they were curious to 
know what Mr. Beck was writing about. 

He was happy indeed to tell them. He related 
the creation, the fall of man, and the laws of God; 
and, finding them attentive, grew eloquent and 
eager himself, and told them at length of a Savier. 
Strange news, this, to the benighted Greenlanders. 
The missionaries had withheld the tidings of a 
Savior, believing the minds of the heathen must be 
prepared by degrees for the sublimer truths of the 
Gospel. The group were filled with surprise, Mr. 
Beck, whose heart swelled with joy, and whose 
eyes -were overflowing with tears at this novel in- 
terest, turned to the Testament, and read from Saint 
Luke the beautiful ard affecting history of Christ's 
agony in Gethsemane. 


Anna, then seventeen, was the chosen bride. A 
nuptial dinner—the best that could be afforded in 
Greenland—was celebrated according to the Ger- 
man custom. There was much in it to excite sur- 
prise among the Arctic savages; for their mar- 
riage ceremony consisted in the flight of the bride 
to the mountains or caverns, where the destined 
husband must patiently search for her and carry 
her home. When once there, she considered it her 
duty to run away; and it was equally the duty of 
the husband to run after his truant wife, and bring 
her back. Far different from this was the quiet, 
solemn ceremony of the Christians, and the cheer- 
ful gathering round the nuptial board. 

While in the midst of this festivity, the door of 
the great apartment suddenly opened, and the dark, 
but welcome face of Kayarnak appeared. His re- 
turn and his steadfastness in Christ had been 
despaired of; he was therefore doubly welcome 
when it was discovered that he not only retained 
the Christian faith, but that he had preached it in 
all his journeyings. He had also prevailed upon a 
brother and his family to take up their abode at 
New Herrnhut. It was indeed a happy wedding- 
day, and one in which the missionary family gath- 
ered new zeal and faith for their future labors. 


Kayarnak proved a valuable assistant in their 
work. His death, the following year, was deeply 
felt. On his departure, he evinced a calm depend- 
ence upon Jesus, which inspired his mourning 
friends with joy. The Greenlanders have a horror 
of death, and how] their lamentations when one of 
their number is taken away. The composure and 
even cheerfulness with which the wife and brother 
of Kayarnak gazed upon his lifeless body, was a 
striking instance of the change wrought in them. 
At their own request, he was buried according to 
the rites of the Christian religion—not, like his 
countrymen, placed upright in his grave, with his 
kajak and hunting instruments beside him. 

After these events, Matthew Stach returned in 
1741 to Europe to obtain assistants, and to give an 
account of the Greenland mission. He traveled 
through Switzerland and Germany, and finally rest- 


accounts of Arctic hardships, and with the new 


heart. Poor benighted Greenland might yet be 
Christianized! . With this hope, co-workers were 
appointed to the mission. Building materials were 
also supplied to enlarge the dwelling at New Herrn- 


the Stach family, since it had thus far served not 
only for a home, but a store-house, a school-house, 
anda church. Laden with gifts, Matthew Stach re- 


a year upon vine-clad plains, and in the warm, 
green valleys of Germany. But to his eye the 
icicled towers of Greenland were more welcome 
than the castle turrets of his own delicious clime, 


humble home, and the turfed huts of the rescued 
heathen, was more dear to him than the proud 
cities of his native land, and the returning wel- 
come of his Greenland pupils as joy-giving as the 
salutes of his old friends in Lusatia. Matthew Stach 
had given his heart and life to the work, and 
prosecuted it with the martyr-spirit and the strong 
energy of the apostles. 

The success of the mission increased with every 
year. Numbers had given evidence in their life and 
steadfastness of a true enlightment of heart. New 
Herrnhut, instead of consisting of a single dwelling 
and am unoccupied hut, as had been the case for 
nearly six years, was now a village ef summer 
tents or commodious turf houses. Here prayer and 
hymns of praise were heard instead of the rattle 
of drums and boisterous revels. Industry, neat- 
ness, kindness, were in contrast to the indolence, 
filth, and inhumanity of the unreclaimed. The 
heathen natives noticed the change in their country- 
men, and acknowledged there was a strange power 
in the new faith. 

In 1743, Frederic Boenish and his young wife 
Anna, sailed for Copenhagen, in order to place their 
two children under the care of European friends 
for instruction, which could not be given them at 
the North. At this time, Germany was convulsed 
with war. Immediately upon his arrival, Frederic 
Boenish was seized by soldiers, who endeavored to 
force him into the service. As he would not en- 
list, he was sent a prisoner from one place to an- 
other, but neither by persuasion nor force could 
he be compelled to fight. His firm refusal, given 
in a meek and steadfast spirit, excited curiosity.— 
An account once obtained of him and his Arctic 
mission, so won the admiration and interest of the 
officers as well as soldiers, that they gathered in 
groups about him, to listen to his recitals. Seizing 
these opportunities, he represented the claims of 
the Savior and the experience of the Grecnlanders 


the icy cliffs and caverns, without knowing a 


sweeter song in its chimes than ever rang from a 


proud cathedral. Angels must have listened to the 
musical stroke that for the first time vibrated among 
the frozen hills, proclaiming a Savior in these utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

Hesrer, 
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THE CRICKET. 


BY HADASSAH. 


Tus cricket he dwells in the cold, eold ground, 
At the foot of the old oak tree, 
And all through the lengthened autumn night 
A merry song sings he. 
He whistles a clear and merry tune 
By the sober light of the silver moon 
The winds may moan 
With a hollow tone 
All through the leaves of the rustling tree, 
The clouds may fly 
Through the deep blue sky, 
The flowers may droop and the brooklet sigh, 
But never a fig cares he. 
He whistles a clear and merry tune 
By the sober light of the silver moon, 
All through the lengthened autumn night, 
And never a fig cares he. 


There's a tiny cricket within thy heart, 
And a pleasant song sings he ; 
He sings of the mercies and goodness of God 


That hourly fall upon thee. 
Let him whistle loud and clear, 


Never drown him in a tear; 
There's darkness enough on earth, I trow, 
Without the gloom of a gloomy brow; 
Darkness enough in the home of the poor, 
That never comes to thy lofty door. 
Forth with a smile, 
Their woe to beguile; 


ed at Herrnhut, entertaining his old friends with 


progress of the work which they held so dear at 


hut, which had become inadequate to the wants of 


turned to his home among the icebergs, colder 
and more dreary than ever, after the sojourn of 


and the frosted vaults among the eternal ice-rocks 
grander than cathedral arches; the sight of his 


Forth to lighten the heavy gloom, 
Forth to brighten the clouded home; 
Cheer up the soul that is shrouded in night ; 
Tell it in tones of love, 
Of hope on earth, and a Jand all bright— 
The land of Life and Love. 
And never fret 
That you can not get 
Just what you want while you travel here. 
This is not your lasting sphere ; 
Trials, vexations, 
Are but temptations ; 
Use them aright, and they'll help you along 
In the narrow road 
That leads to God. 
Use them aright, and they'll help you along. 
Never fret 
You'll conquer yet. 
Then let him whistle loud and clear, 
Never drown him in a tear, 
But all through the length of trouble’s night, 
Let him sing his merry song. 


PRAYER IN BEHALF OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





I nave often noticed it; our pastor, and not ours 
alone, but those with whom he exchanges; and not 
pastors alone, but people, Christians by profession 
and by practice, never pray for our Common Schools. 
The clergyman prays for his flock, and the flock 
pray for their clergyman, and unitedly they send 
up their petitions for blessings, temporal and spirit- 
ual, for the Church and the State, for the wicked 
who dwell in our midst, and the nations that inhabit 
countries afar off. You may pass through our 
churches, or enter the weekly prayer-meeting, and 
while you hear thanks given for the air we breathe, 
and prayer made for “‘ our daily bread,” you will hear 
nothing that shall ever lead you to suppose that, in 
our Common Schools, we have a blessing worth being 
thankful for, or the perpetuity of which is worth 
seeking from the hand of God. Excepting the 
clerical, teachers, without placing an undue import- 
ance on their labors, may challenge all professions, 
to show one whose influence is so far felt, so potent 
for good or ill, as theirs may be—as itis, If our 
schools, because a blessing unacknowledged before 
God, are, by him, turned into a curse, at whose 
door shall rest the blame ? S. H. 
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Selections. 


MORAL CHARACTER AND THE SABBATH 
DAY, 


No young man can hope to rise in society, or act 
worthily his part in life, without a fair moral char- 
acter, The basis of such a character is a virtuous 
principle, or a deep, fixed sense of moral obligation, 
sustained and invigorated by the fear and the love 
of God. The man who possesses such a character 
can be trusted. Integrity, truth, benevolence, jus- 
tice, are not words without meaning. He knows and 
feels their sacred import, and aims in the whole ten- 
or of his life to exemplify the virtue they express, 
Such a man has decision of character; he knows 
what is right, and is firm in doing it. Such a man 


lays an individual under obligations that to a sensi- 
tive, delicate mind are any thing but unpleasant o: 
humiliating. A certain degree of pride of character 
is far from being reprehensible—it gives force and 
dignity ; but the pride that can not ask forgiveness 
is obstinacy, is stubbornness, and the mind that it 
will not melt and subdue, must be dead to all that is 
noble. Could the world at large be induced to enter 
upon the practice of forgiveness, alike whether it 
were sought or unsought, its use would soon be ob 
viated, and the millenium dawn upon us in all its 
splendor and glory. 

Let us, then, remember that as in the ocean the 
greatest commotion is produced by the action o’ 
smal! particles, one upon another, so we, although 
insignificant members of an extensive community 
are constantly coming in contact one with another, 
and transmitting our thoughts, feelings, and opinions 
And, however our feelings may be injured, our 
characters assailed, our tempers vexed and tried, 
let us remember it is God-like to forgive. 

And let us remember that, if destined for a better 
state of existence, where none but the higher and 
more elevated faculties of our immortal nature wi. 
be called into action, that the more cultivation they 
receive here, the better prepared we shall be to 
enter at once upon the enjoyment of their practice 
in futurity. Let us, then, as far as possible discard 


debasing, and elevate our standard of moral and in 
tellectual character, as far as can be, to that which 
must be ours when inhabitants, if ever, of a realm 
of stainless purity and perfect bliss. A. F. B 
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THE TRINITY AS A PRACTICAL TRUTH 
We are fully conscious of the tameness and pov 


vored to set forth this greatest of all subjects 
What can a mortal say that is worthy of this trans 
cendent mystery of God? Even if he should som 
time seem to be raised in it quite above mortality 
how can he utter that which is so plainly unutter 
able’ Wellis it if he does not seem rather to have 
blurred than cleared*the glorious majesty of the 
subject, by the consciously dull and feeble trivia 
ties he has offered. Indeed we could not dare t 
offer a discussion so far below the real merit of th 
theme, were it not for the conviction that there is 
a lower and feebler inadequacy, in our common hold 
ing of the theme, from which it is scarcely possible 
to detract. To hold this grand subtonic mystery. 
in the ring of whose deep reverberation we receive 
our heaviest impressions of God, as if it were only 
a thing just receivable, not profitable ; a dead truth, 
not a living; a theologic article, wholly one side 
of the practical life; a truth so scholastic and sub- 
tle as to have, in fact, no relation to Christian expe 
rience; nothing, we are sure, can be less adequat: 
than this, or bring a loss to religion that is more 
deplorable, unless it be a flat denial of the mystery 
itself. In this view, we can not but indulge a de- 
gree of hope that what we have been able to say 
however insufficient or unequal to the theme, may 
yet have a certain value, as a tract for the times, 
raising at least a question of respect for the doc 
trine, where it has been renounced, starting othe: 
and worthier contemplations of it where it is re 
ceived, and preparing some, in the legitimate use 
to find how glorious and blessed a gift to experi- 
ence, how vast an opening of God to man, how 
powerful, transforming, transporting, this great 
mystery of God may be. We can wish the reader 
nothing more beatific in this life than to have 
found and fully brought into feeling the practica 
significance of this eternal act or fact of God 
which we call the Christian Trinity. Nowhere else 
do the bonds of limitation burst away as here 
Nowhere else does the soul launch upon immensity 
as here; nowhere fill her burning censer with the 
eternal fires of God, as when she sings, 

One inexplicably three, 

One in simplest unity. 

Dr. Busunewt, in New-Englande> 
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THE SCRIPTURES AND THE FATHERS 


Brsipes, those very parts of the writings of the 
early Fathers, which seem least valuable for sty 
and matter, have this incidental advantage, that 
they set in a clear point of view the immeasurab! 
superiority of the Scriptures of the New Testament 
The inspired books were written principally by me: 
who had not the same advantage of educatio: 
and literary training, as some of the ecclesiastica 
writers enjoyed; yet they are totally free from th 
blemishes which disfigure the most elaborate pro 
ductions of later ages of the Church. , 

Had not the pens of the evangelists and aposties 
been guided by a wisdom superior to any which 
those writers possessed by ordinary means, they 
never could have produced a work which, even a 
a specimen of plain and majestic narration, and 0 
consistent, sober, rational discussion of the mos 
abstruse questions, is entirely unrivalled. We shoul! 
have found—as we do find in the Writings even 0 
those who had been thoroughly instructed in scrip 
tural truth, and had deeply imbibed the spirit 0! 
Christianity—some error mixed with truth; som 
inconclusive reasoning; some vague declamation 
some incautious over-statement of doctrine or fact; 
some merely mystical application of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament ; some exaggerated sentiment 

In uninspired writers we should have detected 
the prejudices of their education, and of the age *° 
which they lived. We should have found some e* 
travagant eulogies of martyrdom; some fancifu. 
notions respecting spiritual beings ; some captious 
and scrupulous objection to practices in themselves 
indifferent. And, in their public defences of tbeu 
faith before their adversaries, we should have pe 
ceived them, not only speaking boldly, as they 
ought to speak, but sometimes displaying a subtility 
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has independence of character ; he thinks and acts 
for himself, and is not to be made a tool to serve 
the purpose of a party. Such a man has consist- 
ency of character; he pursues a straight-forward 
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“How was that? Let me hear that again; for I 
too, am desirous to be saved,” said one, named Kay- 
arnak, approaching the table, and speaking with 
deep earnestness. The missionary continued to re- 
late the life and death of Jesus. Some turned away, 
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board the vessel, made a secret bargain with the 
captain, bade them farewell as if they were soon to 
return, dissembling to the last the cold and heart- 
less cruelty with which he had plotted their destruc- 
tion; for he could’scarcely expect aught else to be 
the result. 

_ Without a shadow of suspicicn, the young, trust- 
NS Creatures permitted them<eives to be pressed to 


so touchingly, that not only the soldiers, but several 
of the officers were brought to conviction. During 
the several weeks of his detention, he gained the 


too — allied to the craftiness of the disputer % 
this world; and on other occasions indulging °° 
sarcasm or invective against the various errors ° 
heathen worship. = 
In the Scriptures of the New Testament we ‘in4 
none of these faults; they are uniformly dignified. 
simple, reasonable. But avery limited acquaintance 
with the writings of those who endeavored to follo¥ 
their steps will show that, if the apostles and evan: 
gelists were preserved from such extravagance 30? 
error, they owned it to a wisdom which was n0t 0- 
this world. —Cagya.iiea, 


disappointed, till despair began to brood over and 
depress their spirits. Hyery morning with light 
and hasty steps they hurried to the place of rendez- 
vous, and though their good friend said “ No,” with 
& cheerful voice, it fell heavily upon the hearts, and | and silently left the house; others placed their hands 
though not weary, their footsteps were very slow, | over their mouths, in token of admiration; while 
and their countenances very sorrowful, as they re- | Kayarnak was absorbed and amazed at what he 
turned to their little room to wait yet another day, | heard, Matthew and Christian returned at this mo- 
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Editors Book Gable, 


Books received at this office are announced immediately 
by their titles, in our “Literary Record.” They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors, Pub- 
lishers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
notice of their works ; but we cannot be at the pains of 
sending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 





Revivat Sermons. First Series. By Rev. Danret Ba- 
xer, D.D.,, President of Austin College, Texas, for- 
merly Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Waehington City. Philadelphia: William S. Mar- 
tien. 

In the O. S, Presbrterian journals, Dr, Baker is 
frequently named as a fervent, eloquent, and emi- 
nently successful preacher. Though the President, 
nominally, of a college, he is the great itinerant re- 
vivalist of the Southwest and of the South. The “pub- 
lisher’s advertisement” prefixed to the volume be- 
fore us, says of him, “He has just completed a tour 
through the States of North and South Carolina, 
and part of Georgia, during*which time he has at- 
tended twenty-four protracted meetings, of one 
week's continuance each, in which he preached 
every sermon except three, without one day’s rest. 
As the result of those meetings, about six hundred 
persons were hopefully converted, and connected 
themselves with the various churches in which the 
services were held.” This sounds to our ears very 
much like ‘new measures,” against which there 
was so loud an outcry among “sound Presbyte- 
rians” some twenty years ago; and if we had not 
learned, twenty years ago, not to be very much ter- 
rified by the outcry against “new measures,” we 
might fear that the States of North and South Car- 
olina, and part of Georgia, would soon be found to 
have been quite “ burnt over.” We are much bet- 
ter pleased to see the 0. S. Presbyterians getting 
over their antipathy to protracted meetings, itine- 
rant revivalists, and all that, than to see the New 
School body renouncing their opposition to the sys- 
tem of “ ecclesiastical Boards.” Time makes mar- 
vellous changes. 

Of the sermons, the author says, “If it be asked 
why these discourses have been called Revival Ser- 
mons, the author would simply state, not only that 
they were designed to be of an awakening charac- 
ter, but were preached (in substance) in numerous 
revivals, and were blessed to the hopeful conversion 
of many precious souls, of whom some fifty or more 
have become ministers of the Gospel.” In this 
point of view the volume is worth studying by 
preachers in all parts of the country. If this kind 
of preaching is successful at the South, is it not pos- 
sible that something of the same kind might be 
equally successful elsewhere? 


The first thing that strikes us in our examination 
of the sermons, is the almost entire absence of that 
kind of doctrine which belongs distinctively to the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. We find no doc- 
trine of a limited atonement here—no such dogma 
as that Christ has died for none but the elect. We 
recollect no statement or implication of the doctrine 
that every man is guilty of a sin committed thou- 
sands of years before he began to exist. Nor can 
we remember that the preacher any where teaches 
his hearers either directly or indirectly that they 
are condemned before God for something else than 
their own personal deviation from the Divine law. 
We do indeed find what seems at first sight, as if he 
intended to assert that the sinner's inability to come 
to Christ is a physical inability, like his inability to 
“roll a mountain or heave an ocean,” but he so ex- 
plains the doctrine, that the difference on that point 
between his Old School Calvinism and the Armini- 
anism of any intelligent Methodist preacher, is 
hardly appreciable. ‘‘We are to attend to our 
soul's salvation, as if we could by our own unaided 
effort accomplish the object in view, and at the 
same time rely upon divine aid as if we literally 
could d> nothing at all. God is ever ready to help 
those who are disposed to bestir themselves, and 
look to him for help.” In another place he seems 
to approximate the New-England or New School 
doctrine, of a merely moral inability. “Such is the 
reigning power of sin, and such the deep depravity 
of the sinner’s heart, and such the dominion of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, that no man can come 
to Christ except he be divinely drawn, 

Another noticeable feature of these sermons, is 
the almost entire absense of that subtle analysis, 
theological and psychological, so characteristic of 
some preachers who in former days have been dis- 
tinguished by their success in revivals of religion. 
We find no sermon here on the nature of moral 
agency—none on the rationale of the atonement or 
of salvation by the death of Christ—none on the 
process of regeneration or conversion—none on the 
distinction between conviction of sin and evangelical 
repentance. Instead of all that, we find such themes 
as these, ‘‘ Truth and excellence of the Christian 
religion;” “The greatness of God;” “Christ the 
Mediator ;” ‘‘The uses of the law;” “The sinner 
weighed and found wanting;” “The necessity of 
preparation for death.” 

This brings us to another characteristic of Dr. 
Baker's ‘‘revival sermons.” Their value consists 
in the straight-forwardness with which they appeal 
to the religious element in human nature by the pre- 
sentation of objective religious truth. Notwith- 
standing some faults of style, which would be offen- 
sive to many Northern congregations, the preacher 
is in earnest; and he speaks what he believes in 
the full expectation that his hearers will believe it 
also, and that the great realities which he commends 
to their attention will be effectual, by the power of 
God, to turn them from death to life. 

The faults of style are, first, an approach some- 
times to what is ludicrous or vulgar in illustra- 
tion or in diction—or at least descent now and then 
from tc ‘ignity and gravity appropriate to the pul- 
pit. This isa fault common to revivalists almost 
without exception. Secondly, there are passages 
in which the style is tumid beyond the limits of 
good taste. Thirdly, we find, here and there, an 
unseemly patch cut (one might think) from a fourth 
of July oration by Mr. Jefferson Brick. For exam- 
ple, “The eagle of the West, scarcely fledged, en- 
gaged in deadly conflict with the lion of the East, 
in his full strength and vigor; and to the astonish- 
ment of the world success crowned the effort; our 
independence was achieved.” 

Lue anv Lerrers or Rey. Daniet Temece, for twenty- 
three years a missionary of the A.B.C.F. M. in 

Western Asia. By his son, Rey. Daniet H. Tempte. 


With an Introductory Noti 

> D. Boston: ae Ma ted So a ‘Pablice 

on. 

Tats is one of the best pieces of religious biogra- 
phy. Daniel Temple was a saintly man; and his 
son has well presented to the readers of this volume 
the beauty and holiness of his character. The 
ample materials in the hands ef the compiler have 
been so employed that the subject of the story is 
almost entirely his own biographer, daguerreotyping 
himself as it were, in his almost daily letters to his 
friends. 


History or tne Oriciy, For ‘ 
THE ConsTITUTION oF THE Unrrap Scares fe toe a 
ral em eye a age By George Tickor Curtis. 

mes. - : 
oly ° New-York: Harper & 


The leaning of the author seems to be toward the 
accumulation of power in the Federal Government 
and against those views which regard the reserved 
Sovereignty of the States as the chief Security of 
liberty. Yet we can not hesitate to commend this 
Work as a most valuable contribution to our histori- 


the United States. This first volume traces the 
origin and progress of our national Government 
from the first meeting of the revdlutionary Congress 
to the assembling of the Convention of 1787. We 
shall look for the second volume with expectation 
like that with which the reader of a serial novel 
waits for the next number. 

Prayer yor Cotteces. A premium essay. Written 
for “‘the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West.” By W. S 
Ty.er, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. New- 
York: M. W. Dodd. 

Prof. Tyler has gone very thoroughly into his 
subject, and has given us, not a tract, but a volume 
of more than two hundred pages. The first three 
of the fourteen chapters are preliminary, on “the 
Duty of Prayer,” “the Power of Prayer,” and 
“Prayer the Great Desideratum of the Church in 
our Day.” These chapters have a value of their 
own, distinct from their connection with the more 
special subject of the book. In the remaining chap- 
ters, the nature of colleges, and of their influence 
upon the churches, and upon all the interests of 
society, is well exhibited. We hope the book will 
have a wide circulation. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
PARLIAMENT AND PARTIES—DIPLOMACY AND 
THE WAR. 


Eneanp, Dec. 22, 1854. 


Tur short session of Parliament is expected to 
terminate to-morrow. All honor has been rendered 
to the dead by parliamentary eloquence, and formal 
thanks voted to the living. Up to a certain point, the 
unanimity has been of that wonderful character which 
is seen when opposing parties agree. Not a word ex- 
pressive of faltering in the great work has been utter- 
ed. The powers necessary in order to the acceptance 
of the services of the militia have been promptly 
granted. But while wonderfully unanimous thus far, 
the opposition has not only shown itself willing to 
wound, but resolved to strike the ministry, and took 
the ground of a Foreign Enlistment Bill, by which it 
is proposed to take steps to form a foreign legion. Na- 
tional pride and constitutional jealousy were asked 
against the bill in ultra liberal style, by those comical 
liberals, Lords Derby and Ellenborough. Had the 
measure really been what these noble lords at first 
described it to be, it would have been rejected by both 
Houses. They argued upon the misstatement, or mis- 
conception, that the object was to send away the 
militia, and to retain the foreign legion here, possibly 
to coéree the people, and to do, the noble lords 
scarcely knew what. It was clearly shown, that the 
legion was only to be formed here, and immediately 
to be sent to the seat of war. This paralyzed the op- 
position in the Lords, and the bill speedily received the 
third reading. 

But it had been resolved by the Protectionist and 
anti-ministerial party, that ground should be taken 
against ministers on this bill, and that it should be 
resisted in the Commons. Early this week, a minis- 
terial crisis was apprehended in London, and Lord 
John Russell explicitly declared that ministers would 

rest their continuance in office upon the acceptance of 
their measure. The House was full, the discussion 

animated. It was nearly two o'clock in the morning 

when the division was taken at the second reading; 

when the numbers were for the bill, 241; against, 

202. To-night a final effort is to be made to defeat 

the bill, and thereby to displace the ministry. 

The strong plea of the opposition was, that the 

country is able and willing to do its own work ; that 

to resort to foreign enlistment now was a declaration 

of weakness at the beginning; that foreign troops 

were not to be relied upon; that it were better frankly 

to ask for a larger French army, and to pay for its 

maintenance. The answer was; true, men have en- 

listed, are enlisting freely, but soldiers can not be 
made of them in a day; the very young men drafted 
from the militia, and sent as reiaforcements, have sunk 
under the privations and hardships of war, and fill the 
hospitale; Lord Raglan needs seasoned men; it is 
more a German than an English contest; the foreign 
populations are trained to war; the German legion 
served with great honor in the last war. Such men 
are wanted now, at the beginning, while our peace- 
establishments are expanded to the dimensions of war; 
to 200,000 men if need be! It will be remembered that 
this isia Derby-Disraeli Parliament, elected under all 
the influence which a party in power can command; 
and that there is no emall amount of latent enmity 
and bitterness, to which Mr. Disraeli gives character- 
istie and pointed expression ; it is his special forte. 

No financial statement was made, nor any money 
asked for. It is believed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer holds a balance of about twenty million dol- 
lars. 

The short-comings and want of forecast attributed 
to ministers, have been urged, though not in an ex 

tremely adverse spirit, and the frank and able state- 
ments of the Duke of Newcastle and of Mr. Herbert, 
have greatly abated the force of the accusations, At 
the close of the discussion on the enlistment bill, Lord 
Jobn Russell referred to the protracted siege of Se- 
vastopol, and freely admitted that there had been a 
“mistake.” He said: 

“ We are carrying op, no doubt, a military operation 
of great hazard. We undertook it, believing, as many 
military and naval men believed, that the facilities for 
attacking Sevastopol were greater than they have 
since turned out to be. The consequence has been a 
degree of privation, a degree of hardship, and, at the 
same time, the necessity for a degree of courage which 
have hardly ever been paralleled in the history of 
war. That we are quite ready toadmit. We were 
mistaken in our estimate, and persons whose names I 
will not mention, but who stood high in the army and 
navy both of England and France, were likewise mis- 
taken in their estimation of the strength of Sevastopol. 
(Hear, hear.) Theright hon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
gloats over the prospect of disaster—(loud ministerial 
cheers)—and goes to the pages of his ‘Thucydides’ to 
find parallel calamities which happened in the case of 
Greece. I donot envy him his satisfaction. (‘ Hear,’ 
and cheers.) I still trust that the British army will 
remain and be victorious—(cheers)—that the flags of 
England and France will float over Sevastopol ; and 
that the two great nations who are fighting the cause 
of the liberties of Europe, and of the civilization 
of Europe, will triumph over every obstacle which 
numbers and barbarism can oppose to them.” (Loud 
and general cheering. ) 

In answer to a question proposed before the com- 
mencement of the debate, Lord John Russell disposed 
of a statement made a fortnight since, and which has 
been emphatically reproduced in the United States. 
He said : 

“The Emperor of the French has at all times been 
very willing to send out troops. Whenever occasion 
has arisen lately, he has displayed the utmost anxiety 
to send out as many troops as the means of transport- 
ing them would admit, and the extent of those means 
has been the only limit tothe number. (Hear, hear.) 
We have never proposed to the Emperor of the 
French, nor do we think it would be advisable to pro- 
pose, that he should receive any payment for the troops 
which he has despatched on service during the war.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

The publication ef the text of the treaty with Aus- 
tria, has by no means produced unity of spirit respect- 
ing it, nor has Lord John Russe!l been required to 
modify his low estimate. In truth, the damning facts 
of the past history of the Austrian Government will 
not permit faith in any treaty with that ‘power, how- 
ever unequivocal its terms might be; as saith Jane 
Taylor to the young: 

“For liars we can never trust 

Although they speak the thing that’s true.” 
But, to give Austria its due, Lord Clarendon stated to 
the Lords that General Hess had proposed to the Al- 
lies a joint attack upon the Russians in Bessarabia, 
which plan was not adopted because the operations 
against Sevastopol had been resolved upon. Question : 
Did the Austrian know that his proposal could not 
be acted upon? Again; if Austria were really so 
decided, would the Russian Emperor push craft and 
meanness so far as to permit his ambassador still to re- 
main at Vienna? which he does. Summarily, the 





treaty is just this; it is a treaty for a treaty—an 


cal literature, and as well suited to aid in the inter- | agreement to “deliberate” without delay, after ten 
pretation of that great charter, the Constitution of ;daye more have past, on the means of compelling 
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peace from Russia; and that, too, on the intangible 
“four bases,” of which so much has been heard. Prus- 
sia, too, it is confidently said by foreign prints, will 
come into this treaty; or else, to salve the wounded 
pride of that court, will make 4 separate treaty with 
France. This would admit Prussia to the “ delibera- 
tions.” The peace-compelling bayonets of Prussia and 
Austria would grow rusty and their soldiers gray be- 
fore such “deliberations” would result in vigorous 
action. 

The following may be taken as a straw showing the 
present direction of the wind at Vienna: 

“The Prince Alexander Scheenbourg left Vienna on 
the morning of the 18th, on a special mission to take 
to Paris the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Stephen, 
just conferred upon Napoleon IIL by his Majest 
Francis Joseph, and also an autograph letter, whic 
Baron Hubner is charged to deliver to the French 
Emperor. Simultaneously with this news, letters 
from Vienna state that the Emperor of Austria has 
taken off from his breast the Russian order which he 
was in the habit of wearing, and that his example 
will be followed by all the holders of Russian decora- 
tions in Vienna.” 

Little is really known of the state of feeling in St. 
Petersburg; but the following is quoted from a private 
letter, and comes through a reliable channel : 

“From the moment when the news of the battle of 
Inkerman arrived, the Empress’ health became worse. 
It is said that Prince Menchikoff’s dispatch was 
brought to the Czar in his wife's bed-room. On read- 
ing it, an angry exclamation escaped him, which 
frightened the Czarine. She fancied that some mis- 
fortune had happened to her sons, and fainted away. 
It was very long before she recovered her senses, and 
ever since that time she has suffered from constantly 
increasing fever. Even in court circles her death was 
spoken of as an event to be expected from one moment 
to another. The feles usually given to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Emperor’s accession were reduced 
this year to a religious service. Letters from the Cri- 
mea say that the terrible storm of the 14th of Novem- 
ber did immense harm to the Russian army. General 
Dannenberg’s corps particularly suffer Several 
generals of division have died of the wounds they re- 
ceived at Inkermann. Several foreign journals speak of 
the pacific dispositions of our courts. I can, however, 
assure you, that people about the court afiirm that 
neither the Imperial family nor the great officers of 
state have the least desire to accept the conditions in- 
sisted upon by the Western Powers. As to Austria, 
the court is furious — her since the receipt of 
Prince Gortschakoff’s last dispatch.” . 

The latest dispatches from Sevastopol are to the 

13th; up to which date “nothing of importance had 
taken place,” and “the weather had improved.” From 
the published accounts, and from glimpses obtained of 
what is passing in Sevastopol and in the Russian camps, 
it would appear that on all sides there is a terrible 
amount of human suffering. The privations and ex- 
posure of the besieging armies will ere this have been 
lessened by the supplies and means of shelter sent 
out. 
A telegraphic dispatch received last night announces 
that a special envoy from the King of Prussia has left 
Berlin for London, in the matter of the treaty. The 
Baltic reached Liverpool in safety yesterday. phe 
encountered a severe gale on the last day of the voy- 
age. The Czar has nearly doubled the price of salt, 
“as a profitable financial measure.” 

The result of the division in the House of Commons 
to-night will be expressed to Liverpool. It is believed 
ministers will be sustained by a majority; but their 
opponents have been whipping 2p sharply, upon a 
hopeful chance of getting hold of the reins of power. 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Iowa, Dec. 20, 1854. 
To rae Epitors or tae INDEPENDENT : 
GentLemeN :—I am quite in the habit of giving your 
readers information of the progress of railroads in our 
State, but there is one railroad of which I have said 
nothing, its operations not being patent. It has been 
reported to me, however, that fifteen persons in the 
condition of Bor Brown came up the track as far as 





Keokuk not long since, and twelve, perhaps of the 
same number, passed through Peoria, on their way 
from Iowa and Missouri to Canada. I hear too of such 
persons finding their way from the extreme south-west | 
of Missouri into our Southern counties. Some incidents | 
of that species of transportation are given in the 
following “cut” from the Jowa True Democrat, of 
Mount Pleasant, (Henry Co.) 

“Our Raitroap Unper-Grovyp.—Several of these 
mysterious tracks, we have been informed, are already 
laid in Lowa, and on some of them a brisk business has 
been done of late. Our Western roads seem to have 
been more successful than others in the Eastern part 
of the State this fall. Within a very short time we 
have heard of as many as fourteen that have passed 
over the track in the newly-settled portion of the 
State. One man writes us that his house is a regular 
depot, and that in case of need he keeps an extra 
engine of at least four-horse power. He also informs 
us that two of his horses have been poisoned to death, 
and that he has suffered much damage in property 
through the agency of the opponents of this road, on 
account of his love for a and activity and 
skill in engineering. We have heard of one poor 
woman, who missed the track, fell in with thieves and 
robbers, and was again remanded to chains of slavery. 
The inhuman monster that claimed to be her master, 
armed with a double-barrelled gun and two revolvers, 
drove her back to Missouri whence she had fled for life, 
and liberty dearer than life, cursing and swearing 
most bitterly, that her destination should be the rice- 
swamps of Florida, and doubtless, before this time, 
this crushed and mangled creature, is suffering a living 
death amidst the graves of her countrymen. 

“Another ; a man fifty-seven years old, is reported to 
have passed safely over the track to a land of freedom. 
The blood-hounds were close in pursuit, and for the 
‘thirty pieces,’ two one-horse merchants of a certain 
little town through which one branch of the road 
passes, undertook to delay the fugitive, but the citizens 
promptly rescued him from their fiendish grasp, and 
taught the miscreants a lesson which the wat lene 
remember. This old man had buried the slave wife of 
his youth, and seen one by one the last of eight child- 
ren ruthlessly torn from his embrace, and sold for 
gold to enrich his master and satiate the lust or avarice 
of the buyer, and then he fled.” 

One indication of the way slavery is crumbling 
in the Western Slave States may be found in the diffi- 
culty our neighbors of Missouri have respecting their 
fugacious colored “property.” The Intelligencer of 
St. Louis, declares that “the evil has got to be an 
immense one, and it is daily becoming more aggravated. 
It threatens to subvert the institution of slavery in 
this State entirely, and unless effectually checked it 
will certainly do so. There is no doubt that ten slaves 
are now stolen from Mo. to every one that was 
‘spirited’ off before the Douglass Bill.” The editor 
ridicules the idea of a police force “from Cairo to 
Keokuk, on the Mississippi, and from the Mississippi to 
the Missouri along the Iowa line. Who will pay the 
expense? Slave property only, every man will say, 
must be taxed for the protection of slave property. 
But lay the tax thus, and slavery will be eaten up by 
the expense of sustaining it.” The iacrease of slavery 
is then proposed, in a mock serious banter, and the 
opening of theslave trade. “ We have enough to spoil 
Missouri as a free State—give us enough to make it 
truly valuable as a slave State.” There are not enough 
now to do “a thousandth part” of the work of a slave 
State. 

The accounts of the flagitious frauds in the Kanzas 
election are still further confirmed. I trust that these 
infamous election frauds will so arouse the people of 
the Eastern and Middle States, that the early opening 
of navigation will see a quadrupled emigration to 
Kanzas. The friends of freedom then must outnumber 
those of slavery so /argely, that an influx of hundreds 
and even thousands of Missourians who have no 
business there will not affect the result of elections. 
The writers and speakers for slavery may argue over 
so much that slavery needs no tvarrant in Kanzas, but 
common practice, and squatter sovereignity, and the 
Constitution—the purpose to force from the Territo- 
rial Legislature a legal warrant bas not been for a 
moment abandoned. 

Col. Benton’s magnificent programme for the cons- 
struction of the Pacitie railroad, and planting the track 
with five new States—which you will shortly hear from 
the lips of the venerable Western statesman himself— 
derives new interest just now from the proposed 
organization in St. Louis of a ‘ New East India Com- 








pany,” whose object shall be to operate an overland 
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line of stages, freight-wagons, etc, along nearly the 
same route—conveying passengers and mails each way 
and bringing to St. Louis gold dust and other articles 
from California, and teas, silks, and spices from China 
and India’ Adams & Co., of the Express line, have 
already undertaken an overland trip from San Fran- 
cisco, via San Bernardins, Cold Creek, Johnson's 
Springs, Parowan, Red Creek, Rovo City, American 
Fork, and Salt Lake to Independence, Mo., and St. 
Louis. It is estimated that the “New East India 
Company’s” enterpriee could be sustained a year on a 
capital of half a million, which will not be difficult to 
secure in a city like St. Louis, a large part of whose 
heaviest business men inherit the New-England spirit 
and forecasting energy. 

Not quite parallel with this, but equally a “shadow 
of coming events,” is the direct trade with Europe 
opening at Chicago. Already, it is said, Chicago beef 
is on its way to form part of the rations of the troops 
of England in the Crimea, and a recent sale for that 
purpose in your city was considered quite a god-send 
in the money-market, and constrained the financial 
editors of one of your great dailies to exclaim, that in 
business, the West would yet prove the salvation of 
the land. Vessels to load for Liverpool are advertised 
for in Chicago papers—the grain to be carried out of 
the St. Lawrence without breaking bulk. Some 
years since the writer of this endeavored to call public 
attention in the North-west to the importance of the 
free Navigation of the St. Lawrence, in respect to this 
same direct trade with Europe, and certain predictions 
then made are rapidly becoming fulfilled. But think 
of it, ye who have regarded the West as cut off from 
connection with the world—think of direct trade with 
Europe on the one hand, and India and China on 
the other, established on the Upper Mississippi, and the 
western marge of the westernmost of the Great 
Lakes! Your merchant princes on the Atlantic may 
well look to their laurels! 

The Inaugural of Gov. Grimes is producing a very 
happy impression through the State and elsewhere. 
A leading journal in Iowa says of it: 

“Seldom has the Inaugural of any Governor 
elicited more universal admiration. Both in style and 
spirit it is in marked contrast with the Message of the 
retiring Governor, and must win for its author a 
national reputation, not less on account of the views 
put forth > for the ability exhibited in their advo- 
cacy. Its noble assertion of vital and generous ideas 
—of a positive, beneficent, and constructive theory of 
government, is truly refreshing and encouraging. It 
is in every respect a model document, and must every 
where receive the hearty commendations of all discern- 
ing and truly progressive minds.” 

In the way of local items I have a handful of vege- 
table wonders to throw in. A cucumber is reported 
at Makoqueta, measuring four feet in length, and 
weighing eight pounds; a potato at Council Bluffs, 
weighing a trifle less than two pounds, and a foot long, 
called the “ Nebraska Red;” also two beets, whose 
united weight was 25 lbs; also another potato of 21 
inches circumference, weighing 3} lbs.; a beet of 174; 
a squash of 61; a pumpkin of 94; and a raddish of 
20 lbs; a carrot of 33inches, Beets of 32 inches; and 
an ear of corn, producing 1,000 large kernala At 
Clermont, Clayton Co., a squash was raised that 
weighed 854 lbs.; at St. Mary, Fremont Co., two Mangel 
Wurzel beeta, weighing together 40 lbs; and at Car- 
tersville, Pottawatomie Co., a lot of cabbages, from one 
seed of which, on one foot-stalk, there were two heads, 
weighing together 18 lbs; upon another three, a third 
four, and a fourth had upon one foot stalk six perfect 
heads. Among premiums awarded at County Fairs in 
Iowa, was one in Polk Co., for 150 bushels of corn 
produced onan acre of ground. In the same county 60 
bushels of potatoes were raised on a quarter of an acre, 
and in Scott Co, 500 bushels of sweet potatoes on an 
acre. A hog was exhibited in Van Buren Co, 17 
months old, weighing 500 lbs. In Minnesota, I also notice 
at County Fairs, Rutabaga turnips of 14 lbs, squashes 
of 40, and pumpkins of 76 lbs, weigh€ Can Nebraska 
and Kanzas do better / Yours, Viator. 

oo ete 
From the National Era. 
LINES 
INSCRIBED TO FRIENDS UNDER ARREST FOR TREASON AGAINST 
THE SLAVE POWER, 





Tue age is dull and mean. Men creep, 
Not walk; with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame; 

Buy cheap, sell dear; eat, drink, and sleep, 
Down-pillowed, deaf to moaning want ; 

Pay tythes for soul-insurance; keep 
Six days to Mammon, one to Cant. 


In such a time, give thanks to God, 
That somewhat of the holy rage 
With which the prophets in their aze 

On all its decent seemings trod, 

Has set your feet upon the lie, 

That man and ox, and soul and clod, 

Are market stock to sell and buy! 


The hot words from your lips, my own, 
To caution trained, might not repeat; 
But, if some tares among the wheat 

Of generous thought and deed were sown, 
No common wrong provoked your zeal : 

The silken gauntlet that is thrown 
In such a quarrel rings like steel. 


The brave old strife the fathers saw 
For freedom, calls for men again 
Like those who battled not in vain 

For England's Charter, Alfred's law, 
And right of speech and trial just, 

“= in your name their ancient war 

ith venal courts and perjured trust. 


God’s ways seem dark, but, soon or late, 

They touch the shining hills of day ; 

The evil can not brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. 

Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ye have the future grand and great, 

The safe appeal of Truth to Time! 

J. G. W. 
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Tue eight annual meeting of ths Board was held 
at the Center Church, in this city, Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 10; Hon. T. S. Williams, President of the Board, 
in the Chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Hawes. 
The Sth Annual Report was presented by Gov. Slade, 
Secretary and General Agent of the Board. 

After stating the general objects of the Board, the 
character and qualifications of the teachers it employs, 
and the care taken in their seleetion and preparation, 
the Report referred to its operations during the past 
year. Forty-four teachers were sent out during the 
year—more than one-half of them to places west of 
the Mississippi. Whole number. sent out since the 
spring of 1847, 394. Number deceased, 17—of whom 
only four have died during the last three years, Re- 
turned 124—of whom 44 have gone back to the West 
to remain. Of the returned still in the East, several 
intend to go back this year. Now in the West, 297— 
of whom 105 are married—several of them still teach- 
ing, and all of them in positions of much influence and 
usefulness, 

Of the teachers sent out, Vermont has furnished 
103; Massachusetts, 99; New-York, 71; Maine, 38; 
Connecticut, 32; New-Hampshire, 30; and other States 
21. There have been sent—to Indiana, 113; Illinois, 
90; Missouri, 44; Wisconsin, 31; lowa, 29; Michigan, 
22; Ohio, 17; Oregon, 6; California, 5; Texas, 3; 
and the remainder to Western Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Kentucky, Tennessee, North-Carolina, Mississippi 
Alabama and Arkansas. . 

The general topics ef the Report were—the difficul- 
ties in the prosecution of the enterprise (among them, 
the reluctance of fathers and mothers to give their 
daughters to the work); the nature of parental con- 
secration; the duty of self-sacrifice; the weak faith 
and languid love of these times, which magnify slight 
obstacles in the way of duty; the enervating influ- 
ence of increasing wealth; the general want of a 
practical realization of the Christian idea of living, 
and, if need be, suffering, for others; the remedy for 
this ina thorough Bible training of the young; the 
character which such a training would form; its ne- 
cessity, in order to raise up young men for the Christ- 
ian ministry, and young women to become teachers; 
the importance of an employment of female teachers 
in connection with missionary operations; the Roman 
Catholic example in this respect ; the truly missionary 
work performed by many teachers of the Board; and 
their extensive Sabbath-school labors, aided by books 
and papers from the Am. S. S. Union. 

In answer to the question whether, in view of the 
altered condition of the West, since the organization 
of the Board, its further efforta in that direction are 
needed, the Report, after adverting to these changes, 
in the rapid increase of population, wealth, commerce 
and rai and an advance, to some extent, in edu- 
cation, expressed a conviction thatin this progress, the 
material had greatly predominated over the moral ; 
that “the terribiy excited energy and activity of the 


western mind” had been too much in one direction ; 
that the tendency of this was perilous—the more so, 
because of the forei 
and Infidelity—mingling with the immigration; that 
an increase of Bible, Missionary, Sabbath-school and 


tions the more important, because of the use o 


condition of the West. The 
the value of the Bible as an instrument of education, 


acting on 


the reach of moral medication.” 


the proportion of female teachers is ever 
creasing, and their superiorit 
young, coming to be understood and appreciated. 


75. Expenditures, $4,517 03. 


sincerity by doubling the amount of their subscrip 
tions,—Hartford Courant. 
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Our City Column. 








ments of $50,000. 


penses of 1855, is set down at $5,918,593 25. 
On the subject of this large amount of taxation 
Mayor Wood observes: 


to look to the subject. 
are particeps criminis, whether the money is spent un 


of expenditures should be guarded as sacredly as i 


or his friend’s purpose, wiil, in time, render him a de 
faulter or a peculator. 


resent sources of expenditure can be abolished entire 


now go to the pockets of individuals.” 


to asound and healthy moral basis. 


mittee be appointed to take into consideration the es 


resolution was immediately adopted, 


a summary of these results, remarking upon their ac- 


himself, showing the aggregate value of the several 
crops. He also presented some interesting historical 
items concerning the first introduction of live stock 
into this country. In coneluding, he called special at- 
tention to the fact that the present mode of farming 
was gradually impoverishing the soil, and urged that 
the Society should memorialize Congress to provide 
for the collection of facts on this point in the next cen- 
sus. Thanks were voted to Mr. Waring, and the So- 
ciety adjourned. 


the Poor, and the movements of the Poor, ab- 
sorb all attention. 


sing for the poor. 
sympathies of our youthful maidens greet the poor in 


was more divine. Even among the cold and heartless, 
it is “fashionable” now to help the poor.—Zzpress, 
Jan. 12th. 


Tae Unemr.oyep.—Another meeting of the ‘unem- 

ployed” was held on the steps of the City Hall, on 
10th inst., at which we are sorry to record some very 
foolish and ungrateful speeches were made by men 
who should know, if they have any observation, that 
such propositions as “breaking open stores” is the 
very worst method of exciting sympathy for their dis- 
tress. Some of the better-informed of the meeting 
had an interview with Mayor Wood, who regretted he 
could not assist them, and assured them that measures 
were taking officially, by which he firmly trusted some 
relief would be afforded to all willing to work. On 
learning this, the wiser part of the gathering went 
quietly home. 
The officers of the Association for relieving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, announce the amount of relief and 
appropriations for the month of December last as $15,- 
133 30, which sum has been distributed among 4,279 
families, embracing 19,274 persons. The Soup- 
Houses are daily distributing nourishment to thou- 
sands, 


author. 


the great admiral. 


to report upon the same at the next meeting. 


the Society for a building not exceeding $50,000. 


Society building. 


ities for the Cabinet. The report was adopted. 





element—including Romanism 


Tract efforts is obviously necessary, and therefore @ | Course : : 
like increase of the operations of the Board ; epee was delivered in the Tabernacle, 
e 


Bible in schools, which the Board enjoins upon its withstanding the unfavorable state of the weat 
teachers, and which is eminently needed in the present | such was the attendance, that additional seats were 


port then dwelt upon | required in every available part of the building. 


Reference was then made to the important position 
of the Board among the agencies for the benefit of 
pd West—especially as its teachers can 2 a work 
that no other agency can so well perform,—that young : 
men, if they could do the work as well, can not be he was free to confess that he did not know what bet. 
found to do it; and that it is gratifying to know that | tet recommendation a stranger could carry with bin 
where in- 


as teachers of the | he had been indicted by Ben Hallett. [ Applause. } 
Receipts of the Society during the past year, $4,555 


The meeting was an interesting one, and animating ed every variety of opinion upon that subject. Ey 
addresses were delivered by Gov. Dutton, Dr. Turn- 
bull, Judge Terry and others. The ladies of the city 
were complimented for their energy and success in 
the past, and encouraged to go on in the good work. 
One gentleman, with chracteristic dryness, observed 
that, considering the hardness of the times, the scar- 
city of money and the general depression, he thought 
this a good opportunity for our people to show their 


City Rerorms.—In a supplementary Message of 
Mayor Wood, we find the permanent city debt, on the 
Ist instant, is stated at $8,779,441, showing a decrease 
during the year of $460,246. There is also a funded 
debt of $1,154,000, chiefly payable in annual instal- 


On the subject of taxes, the means of reducing 
them, and the necessity of more economy in the use 
of the public money, the remarks of the Mayor are 
important and valuable. The amounts which have 
been raised in this city by taxation last year, was 
$4,845,386 07, and the amount to be raised for the ex- 


der our own eyes or not. Besides greater caution in 
appropriations, we are called upon to exercise more 
vigilance over, and demand severer accountability 
from those who spend the money. The smallest items 


amounting to hundreds of thousands, The principle 
which will permit a disbursing officer to divert the 
value of one dollar, in money or property, to his own 


“The treasury can be relieved in many ways ; several 


y, and large sums be brought into the treasury, which 


Vacrant Cuitpren.—Alderman Fox offered a reso- 
lution to the Board of Aldermen on Thursday last, 
that in consequence of the large number of pilfering 
and begging children kept from the public schools, by 
reason of their not having clothes, that a Special Com- 


tablishment of Ragged Schools, or recommend meas- 
ures whereby said children may be educated. This 


American GgooraruicaL anp Statistica, Socrery.— 
At the meeting of this Society on Thursday last, at its 
rooms in the University, Mr. George E. Waring read 
a paper on the Statistics of Agriculture in the United 
States, as ascertained by the census of 1850. He gave 


curacy, (or rather inaccuracy, ) with tables prepared by 


Pustic Sympratny.—The “ Poor,”—the condition of 


(See our columns, passim. ) 
Fashionable concerts are given up town in private 
marsion,—five dollars per ticket,—in which amateurs kee ‘ : : 
The glowing emiles and tearful | "!8¢8 itself against it. Give me a Massachuaetts tha’ 


our Ragged Schools, and while they teach, they feed Std 
also. The whole city is aroused. Benevolence never | *° ™e* the lever that will shiver this Union into pieces 


New-York Hisrorroat Sociery.—At the late annual 
meeting of the N. Y. Historical Society, a copy of a 
recent memoir of Christopher Columbus, in the Italian 
language, by Monsignor Luigi Columbo, was presented 
to the Society by the President, Hon. Luther ‘Bradiah, 
with an accompanying letter from Lewis Casa, Jr., 
resident United States Minister at Rome, explaining the 
character of the volume, and giving some facts of the 
The letter stated that Luigi Columbo, now 
living, isa prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
that he is the last of the race descended in a direct line 
from Francis Columbus, the brother of the father of r 
On motion that the book be trans- fires and attendant losses in Baltimore and Bo:to® *"° 
lated and printed, it was resolved that the matter be thus contrasted by the Baltimore Patriot: 
referred to the Executive Committee, with instructions 


The committee for the erection of a new building for 
the Society reported progress, stating that $36,570 had 
been subscribed, and specifications were required by 


Messrs. Strong, Brown, and others were chosen a 
Committee to make application to the Legislature for 
an appropriation of $15,000 toward the erection of the 


Tho Treasurer's Report gave balance in the treasury, 4 
$1,015; amount due from members, $1,265; total, | shows a decrease on the previous week ae 
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Officers were chosen for the ensuing year, and the 
Society adjourned sine die. 


Anti-Stavery Lecrors.—The seventh lecture of the 
New-York Anti-Slavery Society’s Second Annual 


: on evening 
of 9th inst, by Wenpext Putuurs, of Boston. Not. 


ber. 


and expressed a determination to carry out, as far as en was introduced by Oliver Johnson, who 

ble, the provision of the constitution of the |° erved that he presented one who had lately been 
Board, requiring its use in the yn its a indicted in a United States Court, in Boston, but who 
urging the great economy of mor wer in thus | nevertheless, had f . aa 
ting on the mind of childhood, compared with eas OOS ues goed Giends to ball him, os 
efforts “ to cure what long neglect has placed beyond 


that he was able to appear before the audience that 
evening. [This announcement was received with re 
iterated laughter and applause. } . 

Mr. Phillips commenced by thanking his audience 
for the cordial reception they had given him, although 


from Boston, for his good character, that the fact that 


“ Weare here this night,” he said, “ to talk about Slay. 
ery, and in this course of lectures, you have represent. 
man brings forth his remedy; every man gives i 
his view ; you consent to look at the subject from the 
stand point of all the various speakers night afjo» 
night. This is right. The subject belongs to no man 
It is too great for a party ; it belongs to us all. [; 
the great question of the day; it is emphatically t},. 
_ | great struggle of this nation in the present age. A, 
Americans, we are bound to see it settled; as lovers 
of republicanism, we have a deep interest in that se. 
tlement beyond the mere question of humanity; ¢,; 
the experiment of self-government is, in this matto, 
to be subjected to a trial such as it has never end ured 
yet. The worth of self-government is to be tried 
Government is worth nothing that protects the ricl 
and the popular, they can defend themselves, 

“Great national questions demand the attention of 
their respective governments, and if on such subjects 
a government can hold together, it is worth something 
it enables the great issue to go on—to be fought ont 
and the elements of a national life ride out the 
storm. Monarchy has done it, With all our deprecis, 
tion of aristocratic institutions and national churches 
England, with the weight of a peerage and the conse,’ 
influence of wealth in the scale of the slave power 
has been able to grapple with the question of slavery 
and strike off a million of fetters; and the ordinary 
» | routine of daily life has gone on undisturbed. She 
has proved that she can educate men and women tw 





“Tt behooves us, as guardians of the public interests, | the highest point of moral life, to the most perfect 
If it is longer permitted, we a 


disinterestedness of pitying millions whom they never 
saw, and annihilating a bondage that never appeale } 
to their actual sight for sympathy. They could take 
up the question of a million of human slaves, andj 
make them free men. This is a great praise. The 
present is one of the most momentous aspects of the 
slave question. It is the test question of Republican. 
ism. If our institutions go dewn in the struggle, or 
- | if they are smothered in the embrace of slavery, and 
become an obligarchy, a slave-holding despotism, the 
light of this great model State of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is quenched, and the experience of the revolution 
is what Jefferson prophesied it might become—a fail- 


f 


The Streets, Lamps, Taxable property, Abolition of | ure and a misfortune.” 
Fees, Interest, Estimates and Appropriations, Suspend- 
ed sales for Taxes, Contracts, City Railroads, Omnibuses, 
ete., etc., are all brought under revision in this mes- 
sage, and by their spirited commendation or rebuke, 
afford grounds for believing that New-York City has | ten to Anti-Slavery discussions. Governors in Ken 
at last found a Chief Magistrate not only capab/e, but 
determined, to raise the government under his direction 


“No doubt,” said Mr. Phillips, “there is in the 
present day great cause for congratulation. Men have 
spoken out at the North. Thousands are got together 
—such as never could be got together years ago—to lis. 


tucky, Alabama, Georgia, societies in South-Carolins 
North-Carolina, have been moved to recommend the 
sanctity of marriage, the education of the slave, the 
forbidding separation of families, the annihilation of 
the laws that make it an offense for a free colored 
man to visit a Southern port.” [Applause | 

“ All these,” he continued, “are the first inroade 
merely of the nineteenth century upon the darknese 
and stagnation of the slave system within the despotic 
States. Doubtless they are cheering signs. and al- 
though small, they open the right way. They show 
the tide is gaining on the shore—that the tide of pub- 
lic sentiment is rising—rising in that direction where 
it is most valuable in its effects.” 

Mr. Phillips spoke of the great advantages of Am 
erica as a nation, and of the duties of Americans aa 
a people in this tremendous question of throwing wile 
the banner of freedom over the entire of our Statea 
He exposed the subtle casuistry of those men whose 
interests—personal of prospective—formed the on!y 
basis of their opinions, and lashed with an unsparing 
satire the bare-faced inconsistencies of their profession: 
and their practices. 

“Men of Freedom,—and countrymen who should 
be men of Freedom,”—said the lecturer, “I know no 
name in our history, but one, that is perfectly unsta‘s 
ed on this question of slavery; and that man 
claimed, and proudly claimed, by New-York Stat- 
alone—I mean, John Jay!” (The applause excited iy 
this apostrophe, was perfectly tumultuous.) 

“Por all the evils of the slavery system,” continue: 
Mr. Phillips, *I do not blame the scholars; I blame 
the schools. The schools which have so long produce 
such scholars require to be remodeled. Never wil 
the Union of slave power dare to face the State that 








dares to say that in all her boundaries a fugitive can 
dare tell his name, and I have the fulcrum on which 


Give us that single nucleus round which to stereotype 
the enthusiasm of a moment, and we will see it grow 
into a power before which the power of the slave 
Union shall be annihilated! Let us never cease from 
this wholesome agitation’; from showing the truth 
from letting the light stream into the recesses of Am 
erican life. We have a work to do, and the slave de- 
mands from us a faithful discharge of it. A sacrifice 
to God should be a willing sacrifice—made with buov 
ant hearts. Let us lay ourselves on the altar of ths 
great sacrifice, resolved to raise three million men a2! 
women to the level of humanity, and to vindicate the 
right of free self-government!” 

Thus terminated one of the most felicitous expos 
tions of the iniquity of the slavery system, it has « 
been our happiness to listen to. 

Fire.—The dwelling-house of Mr. Havens, at For 
Washington, (180th st.,) was consumed on Saturday 
morning, and sad to say, three of his daughters were 
suffocated and burned ; @ fourth, however, was rescucd 
with great peril, and is now in a fair way of recover? 


Sunstitute FoR THE Potato.—At the meeting oft. 
New-York Horticultural Society on the evening of th 
Sth inst., Mr. Boll exhibited some roota, resemt! 22 
somewhat the sweet potato, named Dicscoria Japan 
which, it is thought, will eventually supply the pilav 
to a great extent, of the Irish potate, These roo% 
are extensively cultivated in Japan, and were first = 
troduced into France two years since, where Mr. P- 
recently procured the seed. They have been analysed 
by French chemists, and found to contain ea much nut 
tious matter as any root known, and are consider’! 
far superior to any potato grown. This root yir!* 
largely, is adapted to cold climates, and can remo 
the ground till spring, unlees required for use. 


Pap anp Votunteer Fire Systems,—The num & 


FIRES. AGG, Las 

Baltimore, . . 862 $655,204 
Boston,. . . . . . 208 219,000 
= Ban giGere 

In favor of Boston, 159 146,504 


Baltimore depends upon the volunteer system. B°* 
ton, on the contrary, sustains a paid departme"’. 
Concert ror Benestr or tax Poor.—The conte’ 


given on Thursday evening, by Madame Gris’, Messt* 
Mario and others, yielded no less a eum than $5." 


The annual report of the Librarian showed that there of which about $1,000 were received as premit™* " 
had been added to the library 743 volumes, 197 maps, 
with various manuscripts, coins, engravings and curios- 


choice of boxes. 
Crry Morratrry.—The total number of deaths i2 

City during the week ending Saturday, 13th, ¥* als, 

viz; 70 men, 78 women, 158 boys, and 107 girls. Ths 








"JOHN A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Clif Stree’ 
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